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Which is 
your blind spot? 


Of the two spots printed above, look 
at the one on the left with your left eye 
closed. Raise this page towards your 
eyes, and a point will be reached when 
the right-hand spot suddenly seems to 
vanish. Bring the page a little bit 
closer, and the spot will reappear. 


This simple experiment demon- 
strates the phenomenon of the “Blind 
Spot’, a handicap from which every- 
one suffers but which, in a purely phys- 
ical sense, is seldom serious. We only 
bring it to your notice because there is 
another sense in which our “blind 
spots” can be more damaging. 


In this second, metaphorical, sense 
each of us has several “blind spots” 
which affect not vision but knowledge. 
This is a fact which we often acknow- 
ledge in everyday conversation. How 
often do you hear the rueful confes- 
sion: “I’m afraid that politics (or 
science or economics) happens to be 
my blind spot’? 

Some people regard this handicap as 


irremediable: they accept it as philo- 
sophically as the blind spot in their 
vision. Others try to find the remedy 
in books and newspapers—but this 
can prove to be very costly, both of 
time and money. More than 20,000 
new books of general interest are 
published each year, in Great Britain 
alone —and the output of newspapers 
and magazines is equally formidable. 


For a remedy which is enjoyable as 
well as practical, increasing numbers 
of well-informed people turn to The 
Reader’s Digest. Every month the 
Digest brings them, in compact form, 
the most interesting stories and 
articles which have appeared in other 
publications. The features selected 
for the Digest cover a complete 
cross-section of the important topics 
of the day —topics which interest you. 
When you take The Reader’s Digest 
you will find that you tend to be less 
troubled by “blind spots” than your 
contemporaries. 


For a better view of life, 
take 


The Reader’s Digest 


TWO SHILLINGS 


EVERY MONTH 


LAMPS OF FIRE 


JUAN MASCARO’S anthology has been conceived and executed 
as a symphony of the spirit which begins with passages from the 
scriptures of all the great religions of the world, as prelude, and then 
divides into three complementary movements, devoted in turn to the 
basic themes of ‘Light’, ‘Love’, and ‘Life’. ‘It can seldom be said 
of any anthology that it contains nothing but pure gold. But 
few can contain more of it than this one and there is nothing 
in it of baser metal than silver.’ The Times Literary Supplement 
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The Spanish 
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Just out, 752 pages, 16 pages of plates, 42s 
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‘In Thistles and Roses lain Crichton Smith has consolidated his virtues. . . . His 
lines move with an unspectacular but fitting grace. Their rhymes are varied and 
subtle, and so are the sounds they make. These poems exist in a cool clarity, 
a beautiful limpidity which is one of his best qualities... he feels deeply and can, 
without shouting or waving his arms, express his feelings with both decorum and 
force.’ Norman MacCaig, BBC 10s 6d 
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DAVID WRIGHT 


South African 
Broadsheets 


1 


By the pediment of the nurse in the stone uniform 

Are exposed spring flowers for the South African dead. 
I have to ask myself what these commemorate 

To those who laid them 

Under the rhetoric, Brussels Dawn etcetera. 

(They had seen a newspaper photograph 

Of the corpses near Vereeniging.) 


To me those primroses, that bouquet wrapped in cellophane, 
Do not salute dead women and men. 

They bear witness 

To one of the more accessible of serious 

Attitudes, if not the easiest— 

Indignation at oppression and oppressors 

By those who are neither the oppressors nor oppressed. 
An ode for those dead is the subject of the competition 
In this week’s New Statesman. 

I do not question 

Such credentials of emotion 

But examine 

What, in fact, the pathetic wreaths and odes condemn. 


2 


The armoured Saracen? Police with rifles? 

The sjambok of Farmer Legree? 

I would go beyond unoriginal images 

To the original sin. 

Why not ask the melodramatics of History 

Did wagons groan over the Berg; cross Orange and Vaal 
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After Blood River and Weenen, « : ° 

Did Rhodes buy dominion with diamonds, 

Did the redcoat kopje fall 

For so little achievement— 

Automobiles heading for Hartebeestepoort Dam and the National Park, 
The beaches of Muizenberg, the Royal Johannesburg Golf Club? 


Is the architecture of the Voortrekker Monument and Houghton Estate, 
Megapolis, dorp, stroom, and fontein where Hope condoles 

The skins of dead lions with the mounted horns of antelopes— 

Is a whole civilization of khaki shorts, cement, and tin eaves 

Stinkwood furniture in stoeps, infants’ footwear eternized in bronze, 
Dinners at which madeira is served with the joint, 

Bourgeois, puritan, eaten with provincial boredom, 

(Do you recognize the picture, allowing for local idiosyncracies ?) 
About to commit hara-kiri for a serious proposition, 

Keep the black man out of the lavatory? 
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It is of no concern to the enormous 

And simple landscape, used to congregations 

(Her living comedy will not occur again, 

Her assemblies of impala and sable 

Slaughtered by the rifle of Roualeyn Cummings, 

Of the epigoni of Selous; 

She is pinned with windpumps, has her bowels rummaged). 


4 


Out there, I was born in a suburb, in Johannesburg; 

And I scan the line of Magaliesberg still in my mind. 

The far contour, I cannot forget it, the bluer vein 

At the base of the dome of the air; nor the clouding morning 
Of many a day of summer. The vapoury bales 

Afloat on a high ocean, together crowding, 

Till, swelling with bruising thunder, by four p.m. 

They form a discoloured heaven. I feel the preluding 


aa 
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Wind at the level of the grass blow suddenly chill, 
The first drop fall, the olympian stupendous orchestra 
Strike. And the dithyramb of the first movement. 
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For we are to apprehend the operation of Justice. 
Should I urge the repeal of several Acts of Parliament 
Or merely observe that as population i increases 
So do the number and criminality of various legal actions 
Performed by bodies of men on the bodies of men? 
Or should I say that for a decision taken in 1717 
_ Preferring cheap slaves to paid labour 
History exacts and has enacted 
Retribution at compound interest, payable in current debasement ? 
We are to apprehend the operation of Justice. 
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Chevrolet-borne, at night, on the main road from Pretoria, 
The tumble of chaos defined by horizons of fire, 

Long red flickering worms pasturing on dip and rise 

At the time of the burning of the veld (a Sunday picnic is over) 
We are crossing the Transvaal tableland on humming tyres; 
From the back of a homing car I look at a winternight world 
Of darkness and fire and stars and a headlight probing 
Solitude and a spool of macadam. 

It is a wonderful world and a comfortable car 

And there is somebody looking after the fires. 

But now on the last rise of the road from Pretoria 

Lit promontories master the dark: 

A city in chains of light trembles below the eye, 

Sydenham, Saxonwold, and Auckland Park. 
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The bones of Piet Retief and those betrayed with him, 
Provisional heroes of a negative idea, 
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Are entablatured to establish at Pretoria 
The invisible emotional meridian. 


All paradoxes flourish in a land 

Of grand guignol and comic opera: 

The fanatic vision in converse with greed, 
Contact with reality equals high treason. 


Thus the just man in suburban degradation 

Corrupts; those who are harried harry themselves; 

The moderate become victims of their moderation; 

Those who label themselves European turn their backs on Europe; 
Those upon whom they have inflicted debasement know who is debased. 
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Under the African lintel, Table Mountain, 

The violet ship at the quay 

Casts off, the laughing sentimentalists hold her 
Momentarily with coloured streamers 

As she moves out to sea. 

The paper ribbons part and flutter; and the crowd 
Puts forth its handkerchiefs like leaves. 


The African continent leans against the peninsula. 
In hallways at Kalk Bay 

Fishing-tackle waits beside a salt-stained surf-board; 
The electric trains flicker by 

Washed colonial gables, rainweary oakwoods, 

And expensive small hotels, 

Stucco villas elbowing for maritime vistas. 


O spectacular home of mediocre visionaries 

The mailboat draws away 

From one of the more terrifying middleclass paradises 
Of the shut mind and eye. 

I wave from the deck of the Union-Castle liner, 

And an exile waves from the quay. 

Why do we love the places we were born in? 


DT. Po HARTLEY 
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The Pylon 


The trees sloping inwards, and the hedge bounding the field beyond, made a 
triangle of green in which the pylon stood. Beyond it, fields again and then the 
railway embankment. Beyond the embankment more hedges making trans- 
verse lines, and then the roofs of houses bowered in trees, sloping up to the 
wooded hill-crest, outlined against the sky. But that was a mile, perhaps, two 
miles away; whereas the pylon— 

There was general rejoicing when the pylon disappeared. Mummy was 
glad, Daddy was glad, Victor was glad and Susan was glad. The morning when 
it happened they all crowded to the window as if they had never seen the 
view before. Nor had they—the view without the pylon. Ever since they 
came to the house ten years ago it had been there—an eyesore, a grievance. 
‘It would be such a lovely view,’ they used to say to visitors, ‘if it wasn’t for 
the pylon!’ 

Behind and between two trees it used to stand, beyond the garden and 
directly opposite the house. The trees should have been jealous of the pylon, 
but instead of masking it they framed it. Every so often Victor, the optimist, 
now sixteen, would say, ‘Daddy, I’m sure those branches are coming closer 
together! Next year, you'll see, they'll hide it!’ And his father would reply, 
as like as not, ‘They’re not growing any nearer—they’re growing farther 
apart! Fir trees and beech trees don’t agree, you know!’ 

Tree-girt it stood, the interloper, rearing its slender, tapering height against 
the wooded hillside, the line of which it maddeningly broke, topping with its 
incongruous yard-arm the ancient earthwork that crowned the hill. 

Now it was gone, and in its place they saw the trees that it had hidden and, 
more especially, two Lombardy poplars growing so close together that if you 
walked a little distance, either way, they looked like one. 

And Laurie, the youngest of the family, too, was glad at first, or thought he 
was. When he heard his parents saying to visitors, ‘Isn’t it wonderful, the 
pylon’s gone!’ he would echo, in a grown-up manner ill-suited to his eleven 
years, ‘Yes, isn’t it wonderful?’ Not that he disliked the pylon on aesthetic 
grounds, but he thought it was the proper thing to say. 

But whereas their grievance against the pylon had been vocal for many 
years, their gratitude for its departure was comparatively short-lived. They 
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would still say, ‘How marvellous without the pylon!’ but they didn’t really 
feel it, and after a month or two they didn’t even say it, taking their deliver- 
ance for granted, just as when an aching tooth is pulled out, one soon ceases 
to bless the painless cavity. : 

With Laurie, however, it was otherwise. Being outwardly a conformer— 
indeed a rather zealous conformer—he had joined in the delight his elders 
showed over the pylon’s downfall. He tried to gloat over the square patch of 
concrete, marking its site, which the demolition squad hadn’t bothered to 
clear away. But when he stood in front of the window, whichever window it 
might be—for having a southern aspect, most of the windows of the house 
had once looked on the pylon—and set himself to gloat, sometimes he would 
find his eyes straying, even shying away from, the remnant of its ruin. To the 
others the pylon had been an eyesore and a grievance; to him it was a landmark 
and a friend. How tall and proud it used to be—117 feet high—the tallest 
object in the neighbourhood—taller than the hill itself, he liked to think, 
though his mind told him that its superior height was only a trick of the 
perspective. 

From surveying the pylon-less gap with a lack-lustre eye it was a short 
step to trying to imagine it with the pylon there. And then Laurie realized 
that something had gone out of his life—some standard, was it, by which he 
had measured himself? No, not exactly that nor only that. The pylon had 
symbolized his coming stature, his ambitions for himself as an adult. One day 
his short, plump body would shoot upwards, tall and straight as the pylon 
was; one day his mind, that was so dense in some ways, and so full of dark- 
ness, would fine down to an aery structure that let the light in everywhere and 
hardly cast a shadow. He would be the bearer of an electric current, thousands 
of volts strong, bringing light and power to countless homes. 

The pylon, then, had served him as a symbol of angelic strength. But in other 
moods it stood for something different, this grey-white skeleton. In meaner 
moods, rebellious moods, destructive moods, he had but to look at it to realize 
how remote it was from everything that grew, that took its nourishment from 
the earth and was conditioned by this common limitation. It was self-sufficient, 
it owed nothing to anyone. The pylon stood four-square upon the ground, but 
did not draw its sustenance from the ground. It was apart from Nature; the 
wind might blow on it, the rain might beat on it, the snow might fall on it, 
frost might bite it, drought might try to parch it, but it was immune, proof 
against the elements: even lightning could not touch it, for was it not itself 
in league with lightning? 
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- And so he, Laurie, in those moods when nothing favoured him, when 
everyone’s hand was against him and his hand against theirs, insulated by the 
flawless circle of himself, he, too, enjoyed the pylon’s immunity, its power to 
be itself. Whatever stresses might be brought to bear on it, it didn’t care, nor, 
looking at it, did he, Laurie, care. 

_ All that was over now; his companion was gone; and Laurie-the-pylon was 
no more. 

Deprived of his second self he shrank, his imaginative life dwindled, and 
with it his other budding interests. An east-wind blight descended on his 
mind, dulling his vision, delaying his reactions. If he was spoken to, he didn’t 
always hear, and if he heard he didn’t always answer. ‘But you don’t listen!’ 
Susan would chide him, in exasperation, and his brother, who went to the 
same day-school, would defend him: ‘You see, he’s so tiny, his ears haven’t 
grown yet! They’re really little baby’s ears!’ Then Laurie would lunge out at 
him, and in the scuffle regain the sense of immediate contact with reality that 
he had lost. 

His mother and father, oddly enough, took longer to notice the change in 
him, for he had always been more talked against than talking. In fact they 
might never have noticed it but for his end-of-term reports. These made them 
think, and one, from Laurie’s form-master, made them quite indignant. 

‘I wonder what’s cover over the boy,’ Roger said, knitting his heavy 
rows and tapping his fingertips against his teeth. ‘He used to be the clever 
me. Not quick and sharp, like Victor, but thoughtful and original.’ 

‘I expect he’s going through a phase,’ his wife said, placidly. 

‘Phase, indeed! He isn’t old enough for phases.’ 

‘You’d better speak to him, but if you do, be careful, darling. You know 
10W sensitive he is.’ 

‘Sensitive my foot! I’m much more sensitive than he is. You ought to warn 
rim to be careful.’ 

‘I only meant we don’t want anything to do with Oedipus,’ his wife said. 

‘You shouldn’t spoil him, then. You should be much nastier to him than 
rou are. I’ve more reason to worry about Oedipus than you have. Laurie 
night marry you, O.K., but he would murder me. It’s I who am to be pitied. 
Yo one ever pities fathers. No one ever pities Oedipus’s father, whom Oedipus 
umped off. I think I shall expose Laurie on that hill opposite, having first 
tuck the toasting-fork through his toes.’ 

All the same, he put off ‘speaking’ to Laurie as long as he could, and when 
he time came he approached the subject warily. 
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‘Well, old man,’ he said, when he had got Laurie alone, ‘take a pew and tel! 
me how you fared last term.’ | 

Deliberately he seated himself at some distance, for fear the nearness of his 
large strong body might arouse the wrong kind of response and inflict 4 
Freudian bruise. 

‘Well,’ echoed Laurie, heavily, ‘I didn’t do very well, I’m afraid.’ 

‘You're growing too fast, that’s the trouble,’ said his father. ‘It takes it out 
of you.’ 

only grew an eighth of an inch last term. They measured me,’ Laurie 
added, almost as mournfully as if the measuring had been for his coffin. 

Drat the boy, his father thought. He won’t use the loopholes that I offer 
him. 

He pulled at his moustache which, unlike the bronze hair greying on hi 
head, had kept its golden colour. Proud of its ability to keep its ends up un 
aided, he wore it rather long, a golden bow arched across his mouth and reach 
ing to the wrinkles where his smile began. Tugging it was a counter-irritant te 
emotional unease. But was such an adult, masculine gesture quite suitable iz 
front of a small boy? 

‘How do you account for it, then?’ he asked, at last. 

‘Account for what, Daddy ?’ But Laurie knew. 

“Well, for your reports not being so good as they sometimes are.’ 

Laurie’s face fell. 

‘Oh, weren’t they good?’ 

‘Not all that good. Mr Sheepshanks —’ he stopped. 

‘What did he say?’ The question seemed to be forced out of Laurie. 

Mr Sheepshanks had said that Laurie’s work was ‘disappointing’. Hoy 
mitigate that adjective to a sensitive ear? 

‘He said you hadn’t quite come up to scratch.’ 

‘I never was much good at maths,’ said Laurie, as though he had ha 
a lifetime’s experience of them. 

‘No, they were never your strong suit.... And Mr Smallbones —’ 

Laurie clasped his hands and waited. 

Mr Smallbones had said, ‘Seems to have lost his wish to learn.’ Well, so hav 
I, his father thought, but I shouldn’t want to be told so. 


‘He said . . . well, that Latin didn’t come easily to you. It didn’t to me, fc 
that matter.’ 


‘It’s the irregular verbs.’ 
‘I know, they are the devil. Why should anyone want to learn what 


were” 
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rregular? Most people don’t need to learn it.’ He smiled experimentally at 
aurie, who didn’t smile back. He unclasped his hands and asked wretchedly, 
gut with a slight lift of hopefulness in his voice : 

“What did Mr Armstrong say ?’ 

_ Mr Armstrong was Laurie’s form-master, and it was his cruel verdict that 
aad rankled most with Laurie’s parents. It couldn’t be true! It had seemed a 
eflection on them too, a slur on their powers of parenthood, a genetic smear, 
i bad report on them. And it was indignation at this personal affront, as well 
is despair of finding further euphemisms, that made Roger blurt out Mr Arm- 
trong’s words. 

‘He said you were dull but deserving.’ 

Laurie’s head wobbled on his too plump neck and his face began to crinkle. 
Appalled, his father ran across to him and touched him on the shoulder, press- 
ng harder than he knew with his big hand. ‘Don’t worry, old chap,’ he said, 
don’t worry. When I was your age I had terrible reports, much worse than 
yours are. You've spoilt us, that’s what it is, by always having had such 
smashing ones. But now I’ve got some good news for you, so cheer up!’ 

Laurie raised his tear-stained face open-eyed to his father’s and set himself 
‘0 listen. His father moved away from him and, drawing himself up to give the 
‘ullest effect to his announcement, said: 

‘It doesn’t matter so much what these under-masters say, it’s what the 
Headmaster says that counts. Now the Headmaster says —’ 

Suddenly he forgot what the Headmaster had said although he remembered 
that some parts of his report had best not be repeated. Reluctantly, for he 
meant to keep the incriminating document hidden, and believed he had its 
contents by heart, he pulled it out of his breast-pocket, ran his eyes over it, 
and began rather lamely : 

‘Mr Stackpole says, Hm... hm... hum—Just a few general remarks, and 
then: “Conduct excellent.’ Conduct excellent,’ he repeated. ‘You’ve never had 
that said of you before. It’s worth all the others put together. I can’t tell you 
how pleased and proud I am.’ 

He paused for the electrifying effect, but it didn’t come. Instead, Laurie’s face 
again began to pucker. For a moment he was speechless, fighting with his sobs; 
then he burst out miserably : 

‘But anyone can be good!’ 


Trying to comfort him, his father assured him that this wasn’t true: very, 
very few people could be good,-even he, Laurie’s own father, couldn’t, and 


at 
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those who could were worth their weight in gold. After a time he thought tha 
he was making headway: Laurie’s sobs ceased, he seemed to be listening anc 
at last he said: 

‘Daddy, do you think they’ll ever build the pylon up again?’ 

His father stared. 

‘Good Lord, I hope not! Why, do you want them to?’ 

Laurie shook his head as if meant to shake it off. : 

‘Oh no, no, no. Of course not. It’s an eyesore. But I just thought they might.” 


That night Laurie dreamed that he had got his wish. There stood the pylon: : 
much as he remembered it, but bigger and taller. At least that was his impres- 
sion but as it was night in his dream he couldn’t see very well. But he knew; 
that he had regained his interest in life, and knew what he must do to prove: 
it to himself and others. If he did this, a good report was waiting for him. But 
first he must get out of bed and put on his dressing-gown which lay across the: 
chair, and go downstairs, silently of course, for if they were about they would: 
hear and stop him. Sometimes, when he was sleepless, he would go out on to 
the landing and lean over the banisters and call out: ‘I can’t get to sleep!” 
and then they would put him to sleep in the spare-room bed, where later his; 
father would join him. But long before his father came up he would be asleep, 
asleep as soon as his head touched the pillow, such an assurance of security 
did the promise of his father’s presence bring. 

And now if they heard him moving about he would just say that he couldn’t 
get to sleep, and put off his visit to the pylon to another night. Oh how clever 
he was! It was the return of the pylon into his life that made him clever. 

Nobody heard him; they had gone to bed. The house was in darkness, but 
if he was a burglar he wouldn’t mind about that, he would be glad; and 
Laurie-the-burglar was glad, too, as he tiptoed downstairs in his felt-soled 
slippers. 

But the door—could he unlock it? Yes, the catch yielded to his touch as 
it would have to a real burglar’s, and he remembered not to shut it, for he must 
be able to get in again. 

He went round to the front of the house. Now the pylon was in full 
view: its tapering criss-cross shape indistinct against the hillside, as if some- 
one had drawn it in ink on carbon paper with a ruler; but where it rose above 
the hill—and it soared much higher than it used to—it was so clear against the 
sky that you could see every detail—including the exciting cross-piece, just 
below the summit, that Laurie used to think of as its moustache. ) 
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_ With beating heart and tingling nerves he hastened towards it, through the 
Brdén gate and out into the field, feeling it impending over him long before 
he reached it, before he could even properly see where its four great legs were 
clamped into the concrete. Now he was almost under it, and what was this? 
Something grinning at him just above his head, with underneath the words 
Danger de Mort’. Abroad all pylons had them. He hadn’t needed to ask his 
father what the skull and crossbones meant; he hadn’t needed to ask what 
danger de mort’ meant: ‘Your French is coming on!’ his father said. In Eng- 
land pylons didn’t bear this warning; the English were cleverer than the 
French—they knew without being told. In England pylons were not dan- 
gerous: could this be a French one? 

It was a warm night but Laurie shivered and drew his dressing-gown more 
closely round him. But if there was danger of death, all the more reason to go 
on, to go up, to be one with the steel girders and the airs that played around 
them. But not in a dressing-gown, not in bedroom slippers, not in pyjamas, 
even! Not only because you couldn’t climb in them, but because in them you 
couldn’t feel the cold touch of the steel upon the flesh. It would be a kind of 
cheating: you wouldn’t win the good report, perhaps, which depended, didn’t 
it? on doing things the hardest way. 

Lest anyone should steal his night-attire Laurie hit it under a low bush close 
by the monster’s base. Clever Laurie, up to every dodge! English pylons had 
steps—iron bolts like teeth sticking out six inches from two of the four great 
supporting girders, and reaching to the top, making the climb easy. But this 
one hadn’t, so it must be a French pylon. He would have to climb the face of 
it, clinging to the spars as best he could, for the pylon was an empty shell until 
almost the top, where a network of struts and stays, like a bird’s nest in a 
chimney, would give a better foothold. 

When he had started he dared not look down to see if his clothes were still 
there, because climbers mustn’t look down, it might make them giddy. Look 
up! Look up! The climbing wasn’t as difficult as he thought it would be, be- 
cause at the point where the girders met, to form an X like a gigantic kiss in 
steel, there was a horizontal crossbar on which he could stand and get his 
breath before the next attempt. All the same, it hurt; it hurt straddling the 
girders and it hurt holding them, for they were square, not rounded as he 
thought they would be, and sometimes they cut into him. 

That was one thing he hadn’t reckoned with; another was the cold. Down 
on the ground it had been quite warm; even the grass felt warm when he took 
his slippers off. But now the cold was like a pain: sometimes it seemed a 
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separate pain, sometimes it mingled with the pain from his grazed and aching: 
limbs. | 

How much further had he to go? He looked up—always he must look up—; 
and saw the pylon stretching funnel-wise above him, tapering, tapering, until,, 
when he reached the bird’s nest, it would scrape against his sides. Then he: 
might not be able to go on; he might get wedged between the narrowing) 
girders, like a sheep that has stuck its head through a fence and can’t move: 
either way. 

And if he reached the top and clung to the yard-arm, which was his aim,, 
what then? What proof would he have to show them he had made the ascent? ’ 
When his school-fellows did a daring climb, they left something behind to} 
show they had; the one who climbed the church-spire, clinging to the crockets, 
had left his cap on the weathercock; it had been there for days and people: 
craned their necks at it. Laurie had nothing to leave. 

And what had happened to him, this boy? What sort of report did he get?’ 
He had been expelled—that was the report he got. It had all happened many’ 
years ago, long before Laurie was born: but people still talked of it, the school-. 
boy’s feat, and said it was a shame he’d been expelled. He should have been: 
applauded as a hero, and the school given a whole holiday. Perhaps it was just 
as well for Laurie that he had nothing to leave, except some of his blood—for 
he was bleeding now—which wouldn’t be visible from below. But they would 
believe him, wouldn’t they, when he told them he had scaled the pylon? They 
would believe him, and make out his report accordingly? Would they say, 
‘Jenkins minor has proved himself a brave boy, he has shown conspicuous gal- 
lantry and devotion to duty, in that he has climbed the pylon which no boy 
of his age has ever climbed before, and in commemoration of this feat the 
school will be granted a whole holiday’? 

Or would they say: ‘Jenkins minor has been a very naughty boy. By climb- 
ing the pylon he has disgraced himself and the whole school. He will be pub- 
licly expelled in the school yard, and the school will forfeit all half-holidays for 
the rest of term’? 

Well, let them say that if they wouldn’t say the other! At any rate he 
would have made his mark. 

Soon he was too tired to argue with himself: too tired and too frightened. 
For the pylon had begun to sway. He had expected this, of course. Being elastic 
the pylon would have to sway, and be all the safer because it swayed. But it 
shouldn’t sway as much as this, leaning over first to one side, then to the other, 
then dipping in a kind of circle, so that instead of seeing its central point when 
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1e looked up, the point where all its spars converged, the point where his 
lesires converged, the point which meant fulfilment, he saw reeling stretches 
if the sky, stars flashing past him, the earth itself rushing up to meet him.... 
_ He woke and as he woke, before he had time to put a hand out, he was 
riolently sick. 


“‘Ican’t think what it can be,’ his mother said. ‘He can’t have eaten anything 
hat disagreed with him; he ate the same as we did. You didn’t say anything to 
ipset him, did you, Roger?’ 

‘I told him about the reports,’ her husband said. ‘You asked me to, you 
now. I did it as tactfully as I could. I couldn’t exactly congratulate him on 
hem, except on his good conduct, which he didn’t seem to like. Yes, I remem- 
yer, now, he was upset: I did my best to calm him down and thought I’d suc- 
eeded. I hope the poor boy isn’t going crackers—we’ve never had anything 
ike that in my family.’ 

‘He’s highly-strung, that’s all, and your presence, Roger, is a bit over- 
powering. I know you don’t mean it to be, but if I was a little boy —’ 

“Thank goodness you aren’t.’ 

‘I might be frightened of you.’ 

‘How can he be frightened of me, when he wants to sleep with me?’ 

‘I’m often frightened of you,’ said his wife, ‘but still I want to sleep with 
rou.’ 

‘This is getting us into deep waters,’ Roger said, stretching himself luxur- 
ously. ‘But you won’t be able to sleep with me tonight, my dear, because 
rou’ve arranged for me to sleep with Laurie.’ 

‘Yes, he’s in the spare-room bed.’ 

‘He'll never find another father as accommodating as I am.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know.’ 

‘At any rate I hope there won’t be any repetition of the incident—the up- 
hot, the fall-out, or whatever you call it.’ 

‘I’m sure not, he was fast asleep when I left him. But you know, Roger, he 
yas a bit light-headed—he kept muttering something about the pylon, very 
ast in that indistinct way children talk when they’re ill and half-asleep —’ 

‘I hope he doesn’t take me for the pylon.’ 

‘Oh dear, how silly you are. But what I mean is, if he wakes up and men- 
ions the wretched thing, because it seems to be on his mind, just say —’ 

‘What shall I say?’ 


‘Say that it’s dead and buried, or cremated, or on the scrap-heap, or whatever 
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happens to pylons that have outlived their usefulness. Say that it’s nothing toc 
be afraid of, because it doesn’t exist, and if it did — | 

‘Well?’ | 

‘If it did, which it doesn’t, it’s still nothing to be afraid of, because mens 
made it and men have taken it down, taken it to pieces. It’s not like Nature, 
there whether we want it or not; it’s like the things he makes with his Meccano. 
From what I gathered he seemed to think it could have a kind of independent 
existence, go on existing like a ghost and somehow hurt him. He reads this: 
science fiction and doesn’t distinguish very well between fiction and fact— 
children don’t.’ 

‘All right, all right,’ said Roger. ‘Don’t worry, Anne. J shall have the situa~ 
tion well in hand. I shall say, if he wakes up, which please God he won't, “Now,, 
Laurie, just pretend the pylon is me—or I, to be grammatical”. That will gives 
his imagination a jolt, and turn it in a different direction.’ 

Anne thought a moment. 

‘I’m not sure that I should say that,’ she said. ‘If he asks you, hold on to thes 
pylon being artificial, something that man has made and can unmake, andi 
that’s all there is to it.’ 

‘Very well, dear wife,’ said Roger, and they parted for the night. 


Laurie was lying, cheeks flushed and breathing quickly, on the extreme 
edge of the bed, as he always did to give his father room. Gingerly Roger stole 
in beside him, and laid his long, heavy body between the sheets. Lights out!! 
He slept late, for his wife wouldn’t have them called, and woke up wondering 
if Laurie was awake. 

He wasn’t; his face was much less flushed and his breathing normal. 

I'll stay in bed till he wakes up, his father thought. He may have something 
to say to me. 

At length the boy began to stir; consciousness returned to him by slow 
stages, and deliciously, as it does in youth, down gladsome glades of physica. 
well-being. Sighs, grunts and other inarticulate sounds escaped from him, anc 
then he flung his arm out and hit his father full across the mouth. 

‘Hi there, I’m not a punching bag!’ 

Laurie woke up and gave his father a rueful, sheepish smile. 

“Well, say good morning to me.’ 

‘Good morning, Daddy.’ 


‘Now I’ve got to get up. You, lazybones, can stay in bed if you like.’ 
‘Why, Daddy?’ ; 
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f Because you weren’t too well last night. Your mother gave a poor report 
of you.’ He paused, regretting the word, and added pela ‘That’s why 
you're here.’ 
 Laurie’s face changed, and all the happiness went out of it. 
_ ‘Because I had a bad report?” 

“No, silly, because you weren’t well. Your were sick, don’t you remember? 
In other words, you vomited.’ 

Laurie’s face lay rigid on the pillow; the shadow of fear appeared behind his 
eyes. 

“Yes, I do remember. I had a dream, oh, such a nasty dream. I dreamed the 
pylon had .. . had come back again. It couldn’t Daddy, could it?’ 

‘No, of course not.’ 
> “Will you have a look, to make quite sure?’ 

‘All right,’ his father said. ‘Anything for a quiet life.’ 

There followed a convulsion in the bed-clothes, gusts of cool air rushed in. 
Phe room grew darker. Standing in front of the low casement window, Roger’s 
all figure blotted out the daylight. The outline of his arms down to his elbows, 
uis shield-shaped back and straddled legs showed through the thin stuff of his 
dy jamas; his head, that looked small on his broad shoulders, seemed to overtop 
he window—but this was an optical illusion, as Laurie knew. Pulling the bed- 
lothes round him he breathed hard, waiting for the verdict. 

His father didn’t speak at once. It’ll do the boy good to get a bit worked up, 
1e thought; strengthen the reaction when it comes. At length he said: 

‘Seems to be a lot going on over there.’ 

‘A lot going on, Daddy?’ 

“Yes, men working, and so on.’ 

“What are they working at?’ 

‘Can’t you hear something?’ his father asked, still without turning round. 

Laurie strained his ears. Now he could hear it quite distinctly borne in 
hrough the open window—the thudding and clanging of the workmen’s 
ammers. 

‘What are they doing, Daddy?’ 

‘Well, what do you think?’ 

Laurie’s mind went blank. Often it happened that when his father asked 
im something, a shadow seemed to fall across his mind. 

‘Is it anything to do with the pylon?’ 

‘You’re getting warm now.’ 

‘Are they—are they—?’ 
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‘Yes, they are. They’re working‘on the concrete platform where the pylon} 
used to stand.’ 

‘They’re not building it up again, are they, Daddy?” 

‘T couldn’t tell you, old chap, but I wouldn’t put it past them.’ 

Laurie’s face fell. If only his father would turn round! His imploring; 
glances made no impression on that broad straight back. 

‘But if they are, Daddy, I couldn’t go on living here.’ 

‘'m afraid you'll have to, son, it’s our home, you see. You'll get used to the: 
new pylon, just as you got used to the old one.’ 

‘{ shan’t, I shan’t!’ wailed Laurie, hungering more and more for the sight: 
of his father’s face. ‘Can’t you tell them not to do it, Daddy? Can’t you order: 
them?’ 

‘T’m afraid not. They wouldn’t pay any attention to me, Laurie.’ 

At the sound of his Christian name, which his father only used for grave: 
occasions, and at the idea that there existed people for whom his father’s word! 
was not law, the bottom seemed to drop out of Laurie’s world, and he began. 
to whimper. 

Then his father did turn round and looked down at his hapless offspring 
from whom all stiffening of pride and self-control had melted, huddled in the 
bed-clothes. He stifled his distaste and said what all along he had been meaning 
to say but had put off saying until the last of his son’s defences should be down. 

‘Don’t worry. I was only ragging you. They’re not building a new pylon. 
They’re just breaking up the old one’s concrete base. And high time, too. I 
can’t think why they didn’t before.’ 

As he turned away from the window the sunshine which his body had dis- 
placed followed him back, filling the room with light. He sat down at the foot 
of the bed. 

The effect of his long-delayed announcement had been magical: it exceeded 
his wildest hopes. Laurie was radiant, on top of his world, a different creature 
from the abject object of a moment since. He tried to put his relief and grati- 
tude into words, but could only smile and smile, in a defenceless almost idiotic 
way. To break the silence his father asked: 

“What made you frightened of the pylon? Had it done you any harm?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ said Laurie, recollection contracting his smile into a frown, ‘it had.’ 

‘What kind of harm?’ 


Laurie considered. How could he make the pylon’s mischief plain to his 
father ? 


“Well, it made me sick for one thing.’ 
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_ ‘Oh, that was just something you ate,’ said Roger, well remembering it was 
not. “We all eat things that disagree with us.’ 

‘It wasn’t only that. It... It hurt me.’ 

‘How do you mean, hurt you?’ 

_ ‘Tn my dream it did’ 
_ ‘In your dream? You'll have to tell me about your dream. But make it 
snappy—l’ve only got five minutes.’ 

“Yes ... perhaps, sometime. ... You see, in my dream it was much stronger 
than I was, and I couldn’t get to the top.’ 

“Why did you want to get to the top?’ 

“Well, I had to, because of the report, and to see what sort of report they 
would give me if I did get to the top.’ 

- ‘I know what,’ his father said. ‘When you're a big chap, bigger than me, per- 
haps, you’d better be a pylon-builder. Do you know how much they earn?’ 

Pure numbers had an attraction for Laurie, though he wasn’t good at maths. 

‘No, tell me.’ 

‘Ten shillings an hour when they’re on the ground, and a pound an hour 
when they’re in the air. . . . You’d soon be a rich man, much richer than me. 
You'd like that, wouldn’t you?’ 

‘I don’t want to be rich!’ moaned Laurie. ‘I want —’ he stopped. 

‘Well, what do you want?’ 

‘I want to be safe, and I shouldn’t be if the pylon was there.’ 

“What nonsense!’ said his father, at last losing patience. ‘It’s nothing to be 
afraid of.’ He remembered his wife’s words. ‘It’s only something men have 
made, and men can unmake. You could make one yourself with your Meccano 
—I’ll show you how. It’s only a few bits of metal—that’s all it is.’ 

‘But that’s all the atom bomb is,’ cried Laurie, ‘just a few bits of metal, and 
everyone’s afraid of it, even you are, Daddy!’ 

Roger felt the tables had been turned. 

‘You're right,’ he said, ‘I am afraid of it. But —’ he tried to think of a way 
yut—'T never dream about it.’ 

As always, his father’s presence gave Laurie a feeling of helplessness; it was 
s if his thoughts could get no further than the figure turned towards him on 
he bed, whose pyjama-jacket, open to the morning airs, disclosed a hairy, 
nuscular chest. 

‘But I can’t help what I dream, can I?’ he said. 

His father agreed, and added, ‘But you can help being frightened— 
tightened afterwards, I mean, You’ve only to think —’ 
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‘But I do think, Daddy. That’s.the worst of it.’ 

‘I mean, think how absurd it is. If you were to dream about me —’ | 

‘Oh, but I have, ever so often.’ 

His father was taken aback and tugged at his moustache. 

‘And were you frightened?’ 

It took Laurie some time to answer this. He sat up. wriggled his toes, on 
which his father’s hand was resting, and said: 

‘Not exactly frightened.’ 

‘Well,’ said Roger, smiling, ‘what effect, exactly, did I have on you?’ 

Laurie shook his head. 

‘I couldn’t quite explain. Of course, in my dream you were different.’ 

‘Nicer or nastier?’ 

‘Well, not nastier—you couldn’t be.’ 

Now it was Roger’s turn to feel embarrassed. He stared at Laurie, and all ati 
once Laurie’s’face turned scarlet. 

‘Oh, I didn’t mean that, you know I didn’t,” he pleaded. His hands traced! 
circles on the rumpled bed-clothes and his head oscillated with them. ‘T said! 
not nastier, because you never are nasty, so you couldn’t be nastier, if you see: 
what I mean.’ 

‘I think Ido,’ his father said, mollified and more relieved than he was pre-: 
pared to show, ‘although I am nasty sometimes, I admit. But how was I dif-: 
ferent, in your dream?’ 

‘That’s just it, you weren’t so nice.’ 

Roger didn’t like the idea of being thought less nice, even in someone’s: 
dream. But he had to say something—he wouldn’t let Laurie see he had been: 
hurt. 

‘What was T like?’ he asked, with assumed jauntiness. 

‘Oh you were like yourself, to look at, I mean—not really like of course, 
because people never are, in dreams. But I always knew it was you.’ 

Less and less did Roger relish the idea of his dream personality being made: 
known to him. Would it be cowardly to change the subject? 

‘Don’t you ever dream about your mother?’ he asked hopefully. 

‘Oh no, never, nor about Susie or Victor. Only about you.’ 

There seemed to be no escape. Roger grasped the nettle. 

‘When you dream about me,’ he asked, ‘what do I do?’ 

‘Oh, you don’t do much, nothing to speak of. You’re just there, you see.’ 

I do see,’ said Roger, grimly, though he didn’t really. ‘And you don’t like! 


me being there?’ 
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Laurie wriggled; his plump hands left off making circles on the sheet and 
clasped the front of his pyjama-jacket. 

‘No, I’m glad you’re there, because I always feel safer when you are, but — 
_ ‘But what?’ Let’s get to the bottom of it now, thought Roger. 

' “Well, you make me think I’ve been doing something wrong.’ 

Roger’s heart sank. It was too bad. Hadn’t he always, throughout his 
parenthood, tried to give his children just the opposite impression—make 
them feel that what they did was right? Not so much with Victor and Susie, 
perhaps; he did tick them off sometimes, he really had to. But he had never suc- 
seeded in making them feel guilty; whereas with Laurie— 

‘Now listen,’ he said. ‘Stop fidgeting with your pyjamas or you'll be pulling 
off the buttons and then you will have done something wrong.’ Switching 
pimself round still further on the bed he stretched his arms out towards Laurie 
and firmly imprisoned the boy’s restless hands in his. ‘Now listen,’ he re- 
peated, propelling Laurie gently to and fro, making the boy feel he was on a 
-ocking-horse. ‘Dreams go by contraries, you know.’ 

“What does that mean, Daddy?’ 

‘It means that when you dream something, you dream what is the opposite 
wf the truth. Do you understand?’ 

- Yes, I think so.’ 

‘So, if you dream about me and I seem nasty, or about the pylon and it 
eems nasty, it really means —’ he stopped. 

‘Yes, go on, Daddy,’ said Laurie, sleepily. He was enjoying the rocking 
notion—so different from the pylon’s sickening lurches—and didn’t want it 
o stop. ‘Please go on,’ he begged. 

‘It means that we’re both—the pylon and me too, well, rather nice.’ 

Before Roger had time to see whether this thought was sinking in, there 
ame a thunderous pounding at the door. Releasing Laurie’s hands he pulled 
is pyjama-jacket round him and called out ‘Come in!’ 

There was a stampede into the room, a racket and a hubbub like a mob 
ursting in, and Susan and Victor, fully clothed, were standing by the bed. 

‘Oh you are lazy,’ Susan cried. ‘You haven't even begun to dress, either 
f you, and you haven’t heard the news.’ 

‘What news?’ Roger asked. 

‘Awful news, dreadful news, the worst. Isn’t it Victor?’ 

‘It’s simply frightful. It’s the end,’ Victor said. ‘You'll never guess.’ 

Their faces beamed with happiness. 

‘Well, why are you so cheerful-about it then?’ their father asked. 
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‘Oh, just because it is so horrible,’ said Susan, and their faces glowed afresh 
‘You'll never guess, and so we'll tell you.’ She caught Victor’s eye to give hi 
his cue, and at the tops of their voices they chanted in unison: 

‘The pylon’s coming back!’ 

Dead silence followed; even the impression of noise, which had been as 
strong as or stronger than the noise itself, was banished. 

‘You don’t say anything,’ said Susan, disappointed. ‘We hoped you’d bes 
... you'd be... just as upset as we are, and you just sit there in yourt 
pyjamas... like... like...’ 

Her voice died away into the silence which had returned with double force,, 
and seemed to occupy the room even more completely than the uproar had. 

Roger’s voice broke it. 

‘But you’re wrong,’ he said. ‘They’re not making a new pylon, they’re only) 
breaking up the platform of the old one.’ 

‘No, no,’ said Susie, dancing to and fro. ‘It’s you who are wrong, Daddy.. 
You aren’t always right, you know. You see we’ve been across and talked to: 
the men themselves, and they say they are building a new pylon taller than: 
the last —’ 

‘A hundred and thirty seven feet high,’ put in Victor. 

‘Oh yes, a huge great thing. We were so horrified we couldn’t wait to tell 
you. It’s true, Mummy, isn’t it?’ 

‘Yes, I’m afraid it is true,’ Anne said. 

‘There, we told you! And now the view will be spoilt again for ever!’ 

Stung in his masculine pride, shorn of his mantle of infallibility, Roger lost 
his temper. These wretched children! Ill-mannered brats, why had he spoilt 
them so? ‘Now you clear out!’ he thundered, adding, ‘I don’t mean you, 
Anne.’ But his wife had already gone. 

Laurie remained, but where? He had slipped down between the bed-clothes, 
out of sight and almost out of mind. Now he came to the surface and let his 
stricken face be seen. 

‘Oh Daddy !’ he exclaimed. ‘Oh Daddy !’ But what he meant by it he could 
not have told, so violent and discordant were the emotions that surged up in 
him. Indeed, they seemed to sound inside his head, drowning another noise 
that punctuated but did not break the silence: the hammer-strokes from which 
would rise a bigger and better pylon. 

‘I’m here, Laurie, I’m here!’ his father said, but remembering the effect his 
presence had in Laurie’s dreams he doubted whether it would be much conso- 
lation now; for was not Laurie always in a dream? 
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Six Poems 


THE BEGGAR 


Just past the pink coral crescents 

Of waves left to dry on the beach 
Crouched an old blind marine, his hands 
Listening like those of the leach, 


Or fluttering over a flank 
Of sand, like those of the life- 
Giving masseur, smoothing something 


From it, palm curved like a knife. 


Before him his destiny: the rough 
Hewn form of a woman lies and round 
Laugh young boys as he touches 

Her thigh, piles up sand for the mound 


Of her breast; became long ago immune 

To how visible a man is, himself blind: 
How much wider open his spirit 

To man’s regard, one who cannot see behind 


His own closed eyelids. So now 
He is like a gardener who sows 
Seeds in the earth, yanks weeds, 
Clears the soil around a rose, 


Hands stretched out as if remembering 

His wife’s warm face, perhaps to greet 

Her, or again simply to spy the pink crescents 
And hopped imprints of Man Friday feet. 
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THE RAIN BIRD ~ar 


Out on the lawn each morning 
The great green, red-capped 
Woodpecker holds 

Audience like a priest, 


A prophet, makes 

A poor weathercock you’d say : 
Breeze blowing westward, 
Bows stiffly east. 


And anyway it shouldn’t appear 
Unless it’s going to rain, 

Keeps its clockwork in the trees 
On all sunny days. 


Then down bangs a tropic summer 
Like this, seeds explosive, 

Gourds enormous, not a marestail 

In view and does he change his ways? 


Not a bit. But later 

I thought that perhaps 

I had been a bit slow, 

Got it cocked or incomplete, 


After all, the bird on the lawn, 
Myself in the house, we should know 
By now if our place 

Is in the ring or on the beat. 
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THE BAT 


Days when you feel akin 
To the blind bat, tugged 


Here and there on a thin 


Bece of string, as it probes 
Like the pickpocket’s paw and 


Flickers from sleeveless robes. 


Held in the air on wires 
Of radar, whistles which bound 


From the branches and briars 


Are its sight as it flits 
Through the cobwebs and gloom 
Of the sheds to its nitch 


In the eves. For fear 
Of the currents of stars, 
You too send out signals near 


And far, sound friends to see 
If you’re still in touch, if 
The rumours you heard could be 


True. Answers like radar come, 
Telling the news. It seems 
They’ve all moved house and some 


Have emigrated, others left no 
Forwarding address, a few 
Are dead and buried, so 


Che truth drops like a stone: 
(our eyes are opened, 
sut your bearing’s gone. 
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THE BEACHCOMBER aT Gs 


Sun settles like a moth on him, 
Percolates through boards of the pier 
Like coffee. Sparks from a beard 

And hands from tied-up cuffs appear, 


Unhinged with rust. Amphibious boots, 

Past marching, tramp the tideline, eyes bisect 
The shingle: (stuff to leave for 

The others, stuff to go and inspect.) 


‘Lost something darling?’ He said to me, 
‘What was it, much? Can I help you look?’ 
Then, ‘get out of sight you stinking 

Spiv, with your camera and your book.’ 


WAITING MY TURN AT SCRABBLE 


Gather your men, it’s your turn to 
Begin. Let’s see what 

You’ve got: the letters spell CAN- 
DIDA. What can you do? 


Go ahead. Just put them together, 
Sit tight and watch from 

The edge of your eye, they’re 
Out of your hands, but whether 


They’re out of your mind 

Is another affair, now 

It’s your turn again, pick up 
Your plaques and you'll find 


They say CANDIDA. How do you 
Feel? A little unsafe? 

Play it cool boy, no one will guess 
That it’s almost as hard to 
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[invent other words, split 

Her name into letters, ever 
To see any others down there 
On the board, as to sit 


in mid-air or to burn 

By her side before love, play 

[he hand that is hardest of all, 
That of quietly waiting your turn. 


3ROADSIDE 


[o be rendered speechless 
sy love’s broadside: 
[hat is more or less 


everyday stuff. What 
f those gusty words you 
ettison each day were not? 


Yo questions phrased, 
dr answers couched, only requests 
\nd acquiescence gazed. 


‘hen I would see you 
is I might a mountain and 


\ fjord, a place of beauty to 


e seen and loved with old 
‘content, not as a sight 
lo adjective can hold, 


Vith love which knocks me 
own without a fight. 


Pp. A. MICHELIS | 


Ghika: A Greek’s 
Journey 


There is a painting by Ghika dating from 1931, entitled “The Balcony’. Ai 
balcony projects over a closed back courtyard of Paris flats. And so the anti-- 
nomy is created: the woman sitting on the balcony appears imprisoned in the: 
very space in which she has come out to breathe. Imprisoned by the narrow- 
ness of space with the immense walls surrounding it. The sun that comes ini 
from above merely intensifies the agony, so that the transition from closed to; 
open space is almost annulled. Space remains virtually closed, and as the only; 
escapes to infinity it offers mysterious and dark windows that look at the: 
woman like eyes, while she is trying to open her horizon through them. Andi 
the woman sits there, motionless and in a reverie. 

That is the characteristic space in which Ghika’s painting usually moves. Iti 
is the space of an introvert painter. And even when Ghika portrays nature,, 
the open air and the sky, the pictorial space of his painting remains a closed! 
space, dominated by the dread of the void: horror vacui. 

The objects he paints in this space are aligned and organized, leaving! 
between them strange vacuums as if to emphasize that the entire space is} 
mysterious, container of a world of shapes that jostle one another and try to‘ 
fill infinity. But Ghika’s infinity remains bounded, in harmony with the: 
tradition of Ancient and Medieval Greek art, even though here the boundless-- 
ness is accentuated, as in the paintings of Byzantine art. Because the searchi 
for infinity in him, too, goes not towards the breadth of external space, but: 
towards the depth of the inner space of the soul, where the representations of! 
the outside world crumble and are reshaped into a new world of the imagina-: 
tion. 

This nervous horror of space, of space in depth that dreads the void, re- 
appears in Ghika’s later works, where he is preoccupied with railings—prison} 
bars that constrain the gaze, but at the same time bars through which the: 
gaze escapes to infinity. A balcony repeats the theme. Its railings separate the: 
inner from the outer world, the spectator from the spectacle. And yet through: 
these railings the spectacle flows into the spectator organized, ordered in space! 
and time, and the spectator, too, goes towards the spectacle and becomes for a’ 
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moment at one with it. Only for a moment, because the railings remain in- 
destructible, like a filter of the essence of the world. The introvert soul of the 
artist never surrenders fully to the outer world; it returns ‘to itself’. 

| The same element appears again in Ghika’s latest works in another form, 
when the theme of the labyrinth predominates. Old cities, ruins of ancient 
buildings in labyrinthine formations, project the maze of a soul that is search- 
ing for itself. «Yuxijs teipata icv ovK dv eetpoio T&oav émritropeuduevos 
O56v° oUTw Bablv Adyov Exe said Heraclitus. 

But the road inwards, the endless search, is an end in itself. And that is why 
mazes have never ceased to fascinate men. Mazes as the eternal dead-end of 
man, mazes as the meaning of the history of ruins, lost worlds that remain 
stubbornly present. Mazes as the meaning of the present world that harbours 
the future. And these three moments of anguish live simultaneously in Ghika’s 
work. 

The ‘horror vacui’ in Ghika’s painting, then, is not merely the dread of 
nothingness in itself, it is also the product of the search through the labyrin- 
thine complex of the world of shapes, rhythms and moments. That is why, 
even when his painting depicts a contemporary place, usually his own island 
of Hydra, the spectator is forced to walk between its buildings, its parallel and 
adjacent planes, its rectangular cubes and its curved walls, in an adventure 
of the gaze that is endless. It is a world trembling on the verge of dissolution, 
which is yet rebuilt at every moment, like a symphony in the making. 

In the composition of this symphony, a new antinomy appears. That maze 
of shapes, that horror of space, are ruled by a severe geometry. And not only 
because the volumes of the buildings and the morphology of the Hydra land- 
scape are in reality geometrical. Under Ghika’s gaze the phenomenal world 
has been dissolved, analysed and reconstructed geometrically. To understand 
this, it is enough to compare a pen-drawn sketch by Ghika in 1945, where I 
would say he ‘imitates’ realistically the form of the port and the landscape, 
with the Hydra of the Carras collection of 1948. In the latter the ‘imitation’ 
has been abolished, outstripped. The painting is divided into rectangular panels, 
parallel and adjacent, even overlapping in places. In the central panel the port 
itself is developed, the nucleus, with the buildings aligned geometrically and 
drawn without perspective. In the side panels there are streets, elements of 
vegetation, rocks and, above, the general shape of the island, the sea, the sun, 
clouds, and the moon. 

All these are separate moments of the vision, reorganized into a final archi- 
tectural view of Hydra, the real-Hydra, the Hydra which the spectator ought 
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to be seeing if he is not unmusical‘ and not carried away by the photographic: 
lens and the painting of the Renaissance. The point of view here is not fixed, 
it moves. And the perspective of depth is shown indirectly, as in the Byzantine: 
mosaics. That is in fact how we see, and that is how the Greek artists saw in the 
Middle Ages. So we do not have here a cubism by imitation, but by reversion 
to indigenous and imperishable models. 

One might add that Ghika loves cold colours, so that his paintings some-- 
times give off a feeling of highly refined glaciality. The pointillisme of which: 
he often makes use forces one to view his work from a distance. Thus one: 
reaches a point of abstraction, where the meaning of the subject seems to fade: 
away. One asks: What is this? What does it represent? It attracts me, but! 
why does it move me? 

And yet Ghika never abandons meaning, the theme of the quest. Or rather, . 
he never abandons the concrete. Even in his latest works, for example, the: 
‘Rain in Boetia’ of 1959, the theme is there, it was not added as an afterthought. 
Ghika’s pictures spring from a vital experience in face of the concrete. At the: 
same time, Ghika’s painting remains a kind of laboratory painting; the moment: 
has been transmuted, has been married to other remembered moments, up to a! 
point where the shapes become pure ideograms, at times hieroglyphics, re- 
assembled in a complex autonomous organization. 

If art is poetry, in the primary meaning of the term, Ghika’s poetry is 
apparent in every stroke of his brush. He gazes at the outside world, he 
scrutinizes it and finally he presents its essence, the world of the ‘inner vision’. 
The Byzantines did the same. And if anyone thinks that the Byzantines did 
not carefully observe the outside world, he is mistaken. | 

Ghika’s vision is not far removed from the Byzantine mosaics of the Chora 
Moni. His buildings are depicted with almost the same rules of perspective. 
It is a perspective in motion, not with one fixed point of view, but many. 
Sometimes a gesture derived from Pompeian recollection is added—as it was 
also to the Chora mosaics. Recollection of an escape into space and light, of 
the softness of bodies, as in the ‘Morning Sea’ of 1942. These are Ghika’s rare 
idyllic moments, soon abandoned in the return to stern self-discipline. 

Vegetation most of all, when it becomes Ghika’s centre of vision, takes on an 
exotic air. Cactus-like shapes dominate, with large-scale fleshy leaves. The 
leaves of trees are depicted rhythmically, as if on dry branches, at times almost 
freezing into marble and blending into the rocks. Birds, making the air vibrate 
with their sharp wings and open beaks, fly low as if on their first flight. 
Everything condenses, entwines, buzzes, so that a feeling of jungle virility is 
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created, in spite of the geometrical texture of shapes. 

The great curves that often divide space, as in ‘Gardens of Crete’ of 1953, 
do not succeed in cancelling this feeling of the jungle; nor do the later poly- 
gonal shapes of the 1959-60 paintings. The curves rather create embryos of life 
in genesis, while the polygonal shapes, crossing each other, are like beams 
illuminating a life that vibrates in whatever plane one meets with it. The 
leaves become hieroglyphical, prototypes of the rhythmical dance of nature. 
Sometimes, high above, there appears the general shape of the island of Hydra, 
the kite like a bird that hovers in the sky, the sun and the moon producing the 
only notes of stillness and elation, summarizing, watching. 

But Ghika’s birds do not move, they hover with open wings. They stand like 
the kites he paints in the skies. They are cries of freedom, but from creatures 
that cannot escape from the confinements of space below. They are content to 
fly over it and watch over it. For Ghika’s skies are not open; they are full of 
schematic clouds, other birds and kites, compelled to remain spectators of the 
world beneath, where the drama of agony and redemption, of life and poetic 
creation, is played out. 

In a 1939 picture, called “The Caterpillar’, the caterpillar itself is only a 
minor episode in the painting, which contains birds, cocks, pigeons, cats, dogs, 
flowers and plants in the courtyard of a house, and in the centre, standing 
motionless, two young people, a boy and a girl. In the background are rocks; 
overhead, kites and clouds. Everything dazzles with sunlight. And yet the 
young man, a cloak thrown over his back and in front naked as Adam, 
meditates. His large and heavy head dominates, his face is ungainly, his eyes 
look as if asking: What can there be beyond the power of man to create? 
What can there be beyond this world that fluctuates and throbs around me, 
that crawls like the caterpillar, grows like the plants, and rises like the kite 
that now and again I set free to compete against the birds? The shadows fall- 
ing on the ground find their counterpart in the black depth of the open window, 
whose interior awaits the young men who went out to enjoy the light of the 
world and whom wonder petrified. 

Ghika takes pleasure in self-concealment. He names his painting after an 
insignificant object, the caterpillar. He takes its fact as his starting-point and 
by introspection finally creates a complex, vital experience far removed from 
its origins. So perhaps when he calls a picture “The Caterpillar’ he does not in 
fact conceal himself; on the contrary, he reveals himself in revealing to us 
exactly how he works, how he creates from the one the many and from the 
many the one. 
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The supreme antinomy of Ghika’s art is expressed in his 1947 work, ‘The: 
Black Sun’, where a luminous sphere radiates from behind a black spot. It is: 
the spot that is perhaps the core of the mind of every questioning man, particu-- 
larly in our time, the well of the unknown that accompanies every vision of | 
the world, every flash of knowledge. 

A journey such as Ghika’s—the Greek’s continuing journey in a world that, , 
for all its admiration of Greek values, remains anti-Greek—has no end. It is the: 
Odyssey of contemporary Man. Kazantzaki described it and now, in kinship» 
with the vision of the ascetic Creton nihilist, Ghika is drawing it. 


THEODORE ROETHKE 


Meditation at 
Oyster River 


I 


Over the low, barnacled, elephant-coloured rocks 

Come the first tide ripples, moving, almost without sound, toward me, 
Running along the narrow furrows of the shore, the rows of dead clamshells; 
Then a runnel behind me, creeping closer, 

Alive with tiny striped fish, and young crabs climbing in and out of the water. 


No sound from the bay. No violence. 
Even the gulls quiet on the far rocks, 
Silent, in the deepening light, 

Their cat-mewing over, 

Their child-wimpering. 


At last one long undulant ripple, 

Blue black from where I am sitting, 

Makes almost a wave over a barrier of small stones, 
Slapping lightly against a sunken log. 

I dabble my toes in the brackish foam sliding forward, 
Then retire to a rock higher up on the cliffside. 


i 
Meditation at Oyster River: Theodore Roethke 


The wind slackens, light as a moth fanning a stone— 
A twilight wind, light as a child’s breath, 
Turning not a leaf, not a ripple. 


The dew revives on the beach grass; 

The salt-soaked wood of a fire crackles; 

A fish raven turns on its perch (a dead tree in the river mouth), 
[ts wings catching a last glint of the reflected sunlight. 


(I 


The self persists like a dying star, 

in sleep, afraid. Death’s face rises afresh, 

Among the shy beasts—the deer at the salt lick, 

[he doe, with its sloped shoulders, loping across the highway, 

[he young snake, poised in green leaves, waiting for its fly, 

The hummingbird, whirring from quince blossom to morning-glory— 


With these I would be. 


And with water: the waves coming forward without cessation, 

The waves, altered by sandbars, beds of kelp, miscellaneous driftwood, 
Topped by cross-winds, tugged at by sinuous undercurrents, 

The tide rustling in, sliding between the ridges of stone, 

[he tongues of water creeping in quietly. 


II 


n this hour, 

n this first heaven of knowing, 

The flesh takes on the pure poise of the spirit, 
Acquires, for a time, the sandpiper’s insouciance, 
The hummingbird’s surety, the kingfisher’s cunning. 


shift on my rock, and I think: 

df the first trembling of a Michigan brook in April, 
Iver a lip of stone, the tiny rivulet; 

And the wrist-thick cascade tumbling from a cleft rock, 
ts spray holding a double rainbow in the early morning, 
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Small enough to be taken in, embraced, by two arms; | 

Or the Tittabawasee, in the time between winter and spring, i 

When the ice melts along the edges in early afternoon . 

And the mid-channel begins cracking and heaving from the pressure beneath, 

The ice piling high against the ironbound spiles, 

Gleaming, freezing hard again, creaking at midnight, 

And I long for the blast of dynamite, 

The sudden sucking roar as the culvert loosens its debris of branches and 
sticks— 

Welter of tin cans, pails, old birds’ nests, a child’s shoe riding a log— 

As the piled ice breaks away from the battered spiles 

And the whole river begins to move forward, its bridges shaking. 


IV 

Now, in this waning of light, 

I rock with the motion of morning; 
In the cradle of all that is, 

I’m lulled into half sleep 

By the lapping of waves, 

The cries of the sandpiper. 


Water’s my will and my way, 

And the spirit runs, intermittently, 

In and out of the small waves, 

Runs with the intrepid shore birds— 
How graceful the small before danger ! 


In the first of the moon, 
All’s a scattering, 
A shining. 


REV “EDMUND - BURKE, C.P. 


Bae oe. 


g Oscar Wilde: 
The Final Scene 


The fact of Oscar Wilde’s death-bed conversion to the Roman Catholic Church 
has been well known for more than sixty years. But there has been argument 
about the exact circumstances under which this event took place, and in par- 
‘icular about Wilde’s mental condition during the final scenes. This account, 
the first by an eye-witness, comes from the papers of Father Cuthbert Dunne, 
: C.P., the priest who ministered to Wilde. 


[he reception of Oscar Wilde into the Catholic Church on his death-bed has 
seen the subject of much controversy. Even the fact of his death was doubted 
vy the sceptics. Lewis Broad in his Friendships and Follies of Oscar Wilde men- 
ions that ‘Ross received over 300 letters of inquiry on this point’. (p. 24.4) 

When De Profundis was published by Methuen early in 1905 interest in 
Wilde quickly revived. In an article on Wilde in the St James’s Gazette in the 
irst months of 1905 the following passage appeared: ‘He did not become a 
Xoman Catholic before he died. He was, at the instance of a great friend of his, 
limself a devout Catholic, ‘received into the Church” a few hours before he 
lied; but he had then been unconscious for many hours, and he died without 
ver having had any idea of the liberty which had been taken with his uncon- 
cious body.’ The article was signed ‘A’ and was presumably written or 
nspired by Lord Alfred Douglas. 

Such a gratuitous statement, unsupported by any evidence, could be con- 
med or denied only by eye-witnesses. Two such witnesses were available. 
Yne was Robert Ross; the other was Fr Cuthbert Dunne, C.P., then attached 
9 St Joseph’s Church, Paris, who had ministered to Wilde in his last hours. 

The account given by Ross is clear and unequivocal. ‘When I went for the 
riest to come to his death-bed he was quite conscious and raised his hand in 
esponse to questions and satisfied the priest, Father Cuthbert Dunne of the 
assionists. It was the morning before he died and for about three hours he 
nderstood what was going on (and knew I had come from the South in 
ssponse to a telegram) that he was given the last sacrament.’ 

The other witness was Fr Cuthbert Dunne, who remained silent. On March 
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6, 1905, Abbot Hunter-Blair wrote to Fr Cuthbert Dunne, drawing his atten-- 
tion to the statement in the Gazette and imploring his help in the matter,, 
which he observed ‘is the cause of simple truth against misrepresentation’.. 
What reply Fr Cuthbert Dunne made on that occasion is not known. 

Throughout the years he continued to maintain a rigorous silence, holding: 
that what took place at the bedside of a dying man was a sacred trust and nott 
to be disclosed. Realizing the historical importance of his testimony, I myself,, 
a colleague of his at the time, exercised gentle but persistent pressure, urging: 
him to set down his recollection of the facts. For many years I met with no: 
success. Finally, moved to action by a particularly vicious reference to Oscar 
Wilde’s death (based upon a statement in Frank Harris’s biography), Fr Cuth-. 
bert Dunne decided to break his self-imposed silence. 

With exemplary foresight, he had preserved all the evidence. In carefully- 
indexed envelopes he had methodically kept the original sick-call, letters from) 
Robert Ross about the death and funeral arrangements, contemporary Press: 
clippings from the Paris and London papers, various letters of inquiry, and sot 
on. 
Throughout the summer of 1945, five years before his death which took: 
place in Dublin on November 4, 1950, Fr Cuthbert Dunne set down at con- 
siderable length his remembrance of Wilde’s final hours. Being of a meticulous: 
nature, he made more than one rough draft, giving all the pertinent facts asi 
he recalled them to memory. He also wrote a lengthy memoir of Oscar Wilde,, 
giving the history of his various approaches to the Catholic Church through- 
out the years. All this material, hitherto unpublished, he entrusted to me, say- 
ing that ‘in regard to all this, I must ask you to be judex prudens et peritus!” 
It was his wish, however, that none of this material should be published untill 
after his death. 

The fact that Wilde was strongly inclined towards the Catholic Church 
even from his Oxford days is, of course, well known. In An Oxford Reminis- 
cence by his friend and contemporary, W. W. Ward, the writer comments 
upon a bundle of old letters written to him by Wilde, which he says gracefully 
‘show him as he lives in my memory, radiant and humorous, affectionate and 
natural’. More importantly he adds: ‘They show, too, that his final decision 
to find refuge in the Roman Church was not the sudden clutch of the drowning 
man at the plank in the shipwreck, but a return to a first love, a love rejected, 
it is true, or at least rejected in the tragic progress of his self-realization yet 
one that had haunted him from early days with a persistent spell.’ (See of 
Oscar Wilde. Vyvyan Holland. Appendix B. Pp. 251-2.) 
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__ Inan interview granted to John Clifford Millage, Paris Correspondent of the 
Daily Chronicle, about three weeks before he died, Wilde left no doubt as to 
his paramount intention. ‘He turned to religious subjects,’ says Millage, ‘and 
muttered most savagely: “Much of my moral obliquity is due to the fact that 
my father would not allow me to become a Catholic. The artistic side of the 
Church and the fragrance of its teaching would have cured my degeneracies. 
lintend to be received before long”’.’ Concluding his report, which was written 
a few days after Wilde’s death, Millage observed: ‘Oscar Wilde tried to articu- 
late the prayers which accompany Extreme Unction and his death-bed was 
one of repentance.’ 

_ Wilde had already more than once confided to Ross his desire to become a 
Catholic. But, filled with misgivings, and knowing Wilde’s unstable nature, 
Ross always advised him to wait. On one of these occasions, Wilde retorted in 
his own inimitable style: ‘I wish indeed to enter the Catholic Church, but at 
every approach J make, Robert Ross stands at the door like an angel with a 
flaming sword and drives me away.’ 

Apropos of this, Fr Cuthbert Dunne makes the comment: ‘Mr Ross, who 
was a convert and a good Catholic, told me how much he regretted having 
given this advice. But he feared that Wilde might be only in one of his varying 
moods and deemed it safer that time should be allowed to prove the stability 
of his resolve. Wilde could, of course, have taken the initiative into his own 
hands, but one can imagine the frame of mind to which the shame and disgrace 
of his fall had reduced him. And, as we otherwise know, converts are often shy 
about approaching a priest when contemplating this important step. In fact, he 
wanted someone to give him the lead. 

‘At any rate, no further move was made at the time. Wilde satisfied himself 
by laying a conscientious obligation on his friend, exacting from him a promise 
that, if ever he became suddenly ill and was in danger of death, the first thing 
he should do was to call a priest to his bedside and have him received into the 
Church. This was agreed between the two.’ 

At this time, in the early part of the winter 1900-01, Wilde was living in 
the Hotel d’Alsace, Rue des Beaux-Arts, under the name of ‘Sebastian Mel- 
moth’. Ross was passing through Paris on his way to Mentone and called at 
the hotel to see Wilde. Fr Cuthbert says that ‘Wilde was not feeling well, and 
fearing that something was going to happen, he reminded his friend of their 
standing promise, though nobody thought the end was to come so soon. 
Indeed, if he had observed any signs of an impending breakdown, Ross would 
ut once have sought the services-of a priest for the ailing man.’ 
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‘Mr Ross had not been long at Mentone,’ continues Fr Cuthbert Dunne, 
‘when one day a telegram arrived. It was from the hotel-people requesting hi 
immediate presence with “Mr Melmoth”, who was dangerously ill. He too 
the next train back to Paris and hurried to the hotel; from there he came a 
once to the Avenue Hoche, where he found me and requested that I sho 
come in haste to attend a dying man.’ 

At this date Fr Cuthbert Dunne, also by a strange coincidence a native 
Dublin, was just thirty-one years of age. He was not at first aware of the: 
identity of the dying man to whom he was so urgently called. Robert Ross had! 
mentioned no name. On the back of his visiting-card, with the address of the: 
Reform Club, Ross had scribbled a hurried message: ‘Can I see one of the: 
Fathers about a very urgent case, or can I hear of a priest elsewhere who can: 
talk English, to administer Last Sacraments to a dying man?’ 

Having been informed of the patient’s condition, Fr Cuthbert Dunne made: 
the requisite preparations. His own account states: “Having been told the: 
necessary details, | went with him, prepared to administer Baptism as well as} 
Extreme Unction, with Holy Communion if possible.’ 

The Archives of the Passionist Church at Avenue Hoche contain an accurate: 
note of the time of the sick-call. The entry reads: 

On Thursday, November 29th, 1900, towards 4 in the evening, Father 
Cuthbert was called to the bedside of the once famous Oscar Wilde to 
receive him into the Catholic Church and administer the sacraments of the 
dying. He was unable to articulate but endeavoured to recite the acts of 
Faith, etc, suggested and showed signs of a sincere conversion. The follow- 
ing day he passed away peacefully. 

That is a record of simple fact, but in the priest’s personal narrative the 
scene springs suddenly to life. ‘As the “voiture” rolled through the dark streets 
that wintry night, the sad story of Oscar Wilde was in part repeated to me. 
When we reached the little bedroom of the hotel, the attendants were re- 
quested to leave. Robert Ross knelt by the bedside, assisting me as best he could 
while I administered conditional Baptism, and afterwards answering the 
responses while I gave Extreme Unction to the prostrate man and recited the 
prayers for the dying.’ 

But the crucial question remains: what was the precise condition of Oscai 
Wilde at that moment of supreme spiritual crisis? 

Father Cuthbert Dunne was not unaware of the importance of this point 
His is not only an eye-witness account; it is the narrative of one who playec 
the leading part in that last scene. ‘As the man was in a semi-comatose con 
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dition, states Fr Cuthbert Dunne, ‘I did not venture to administer Holy 
Viaticum; still, I must add that he could be roused and was roused from this 
state in my presence. When roused, he gave signs of being inwardly conscious. 
He made brave efforts to speak, and would even continue for a time trying to 
talk, though he could not utter articulate words. Indeed, I was fully satisfied 
that he understood me when told that I was about to receive him into the 
Catholic Church and give him the Last Sacraments. From the signs he gave, as 
well as from his attempted words, I was satisfied as to his full consent. 
And when IJ repeated close to his ear the Holy Names, the Acts of Contrition, 
Faith, Hope and Charity, with acts of humble resignation to the Will of God, 
he tried all through to say the words after me.’ 

In a second draft of his MS, Fr Cuthbert Dunne confirms this account and 
adds a further detail: ‘When I reached his bedside he was half-conscious, 
trying indeed to speak, yet not able to utter an articulate word. I remarked at 
once that, on his head above the forehead, there was a leech on either side, put 
there to relieve the pressure of blood upon the brain.’ 

Fr Cuthbert Dunne was assiduous in his ministrations and visited the dying 
man several times to comfort and console him. He continued to observe him 
closely and what he saw confirmed his first impression that, although the 
power of speech had failed, Oscar Wilde still retained a large measure of con- 
sciousness and coherence. His evidence continues: ‘At a later visit, I was if 
anything more convinced as to his inward consciousness when, in my presence, 
one of the attendants offered him a cigarette, which he took into his fingers 
and raised to his face although, in the attempt to put it between his lips, he 
failed. At these subsequent visits, he repeated the prayers with me again and 
each time received Absolution.’ 

Oscar Wilde died shortly before two o’clock in the afternoon on November 
30. The news was conveyed to Fr Cuthbert Dunne in a hastily-pencilled note, 
delivered by hand to Avenue Hoche and endorsed on the cover: ‘Immediate. 
R.S.V.P.’ Cautious as ever, Ross does not mention the dead man’s name. The 
note reads: 

Hotel d’Alsace, 
Rue des Beaux-Arts. 

Dear Father Cuthbert, 

My friend passed away at 2 o’clock. I have been to see about the formali- 
ties and was sorry to miss you this afternoon. Can you tell me where I can 
find a Nun or some religious to come and watch the body for tonight and 
tomorrow night? If so, please send the bearer of this note to haters place 
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with a note from you. The funeral will be on Sunday at Baigeux [sic] Ceme 

tery. I will let you know exactly when I know myself. The body will first 

be taken to St Germain des Pres. | 

So many thanks for all your kindness and sympathy. | 
Very sincerely yours, 

ROBERT ROSS. 

Gesling was most kind in every way and is to smooth over difficulties: 


In the Register at St Joseph’s Church, Fr Cuthbert Dunne carefully in 
scribed the details of his ministration. The entry is No. 547 and reads: 


1900/Nov. 29. Today, Oscar Wilde, lying ‘in extremis’ at the Hotel 
d’Alsace, 13 Rue des Beaux-Arts, Paris, was conditionally baptized by me. — 
CUTHBERT DUNNE: 
He died the following day, having received at my hands the Sacrament of 
Extreme Unction. 


Meanwhile, Robert Ross had completed arrangements for the funeral and 
sent a further note, a petit bleu, by Pneumatic Post, dated Saturday, 1 
December. 


Dear Father Cuthbert, 

The funeral takes place at 9 o’clock on Monday at St Germain des Pres 
and afterwards at the cemetery at Bagneux, I believe a great distance off. If 
you would like to attend, I shall be so pleased. Many thanks for sending me 
the Franciscan Sisters. He was particularly devoted to St Francis and deeply 
read in all his life and literature, so it is very appropriate. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT ROSS. 


Ross probably remembered that, towards the end of his term in prison, 
Wilde had made known his desire to have some books to read on his release. 
The selection was left to Ross, but one book which Wilde particularly specified 
was ‘a good life of St Francis of Assisi’. 

The Requiem Mass was followed by the usual Absolution, and Fr Cuthbert 
Dunne officiated at the burial service. 

These simple facts refute the suggestion made by some writers that Wilde 
‘died dreadfully’. It is perhaps to be regretted that they were not made known 
at an earlier date. 
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In his Present Time Appraisal (1951), Mr St John Ervine makes an apposite 
comment upon the failure of Wilde’s power of speech. ‘The lord of language,’ 
he says, ‘so brilliant in his discourse on mundane matters, was silent in the 
hour of his most high decision: his tongue was tied in the presence of his 
Lord God. He was baptized and given Extreme Unction, but not the Sacrament, 
which he was now physically unfit to take.’ 

The last comment may well be left to Fr Cuthbert Dunne, who wrote feel- 
ingly of the great injustice ‘done to a dead man who can say no word in self- 
defence, and who, whatever his sins may have been, expiated them by 
suffering severe penalties: imprisonment, ostracism from the great world in 
which he had been an idol, loss of all that the cultivation of his brilliant 
talents had brought him, poverty in which he was left dependent on others 
for his sustenance. After all this, he turned to God for pardon and for the 
healing grace of the Sacraments in the end, and died a child of the Catholic 
Church. 


CHARLES OSBORNE | 


Berlin in the | 
Twenties: | 
Conversations with | 
Otto Klemperer and! 
Lotte Lenya 


‘The gramophone burst into loud, braying music. Most of the people in the: 
room began to dance. They were nearly all young. The boys were in shirt 
sleeves; the girls had unhooked their dresses. The atmosphere of the room was 
heavy with dust and perspiration and cheap scent. An enormous woman 
elbowed her way through the crowd, carrying a glass of wine in each hand. 
She wore a pink silk blouse and a very short pleated white skirt; her feet were 
jammed into absurdly small high-heeled shoes, out of which bulged pads of 
silk-stockinged flesh. Her cheeks were waxy pink and her hair dyed tinsel- 
golden, so that it matched the glitter of the half-dozen bracelets on her 
powdered arms. She was as curious and sinister as a life-size doll. Like a doll, 
she had staring china-blue eyes which did not laugh, although her lips were 
parted in a smile revealing several gold teeth.’ 


‘There was a great deal of experimenting. There were oddities, and occa- 
sionally even absurdities, but the common denominator, the characteristic 
sign of those days, was an unparalleled mental alertness. And the alertness of 
the giving corresponded to the alertness of the receiving. A passionate general 
concentration upon cultural life prevailed, eloquently expressed by the large 
space devoted to art by the daily newspapers in spite of the political excitement 
of the times. Musical events naturally aroused public interest to no less an 
extent. The Philharmonic Concerts led by Wilhelm Furtwangler; the ‘Bruno 
Walter Concerts’ with the Philharmonic Orchestra; a wealth of choral con- 
certs, chamber-music recitals, and concerts by soloists; the State Opera, deserv- 
ing of high praise because of premiéres such as that of Alban Berg’s Wozzeck 
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and Leos Janacek’s Jenufa under Erich Kleiber’s baton; the newly flourishing 
Municipal Opera under my guidance; the Kroll Opera under Klemperer; and 
a number of other institutes matched the achievements of the dramatic stage.’ 
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_ The first paragraph is from Christopher Isherwood’s Mr Norris Changes 
Trains; the second from Bruno Walter’s volume of autobiography, Theme and 
Variations. Both refer to the Berlin of the late twenties and the early thirties : 
the immediate pre-Nazi period. It was a time when social and artistic life had a 
great variety of excitement to offer; when there was, for instance, as much 
experimental music to be heard in the concert halls and opera houses as there 
was (and, for that matter, still is) experimental sex to be had not far from the 
Kurftirstendamm. Two famous survivors from that musical and theatrical 
Berlin of thirty years ago have been in London this spring: Otto Klemperer, 
a great force in Berlin opera of the time, and Lotte Lenya, widow of Kurt 
Weill whose music, which mirrored its time with such cunning and precision, 
is coming into its own after a generation of near-neglect. 

Dr Klemperer became the musical director of the Kroll Opera in Berlin in 
1927. I asked him if he had been given a free hand in the choice of works to be 
produced. 

K.: I was not fully free. The Generalintendant, Heinz Tietjen, was my 
superior, but he nearly always agreed with my suggestions. 

O.: Which would you say were the most important of the modern operas 
you produced there? 

K.: The Stravinsky works—Oedipus Rex, Mavra, L’Histoire du Soldat, 
Krenek’s three one-act operas, Der Diktator, Das heimliche Konigreich and 
Schwergewicht, as well as Das Leben des Orest; Hindemith’s Cardillac, Neues 
vom Tage, and Hin und Zuriick; Janacek’s Aus einem Totenhaus with its 
ibretto from Dostoevsky; and Schénberg’s Erwartung and Die Gliickliche 
Hand. 

O.: What was audience response to these works like? Were the Berliners a 
progressive and intelligent audience? 

K.: For the most part, yes. Of course, we naturally encountered some 
ypposition. 

O.: It must be fascinating to look back on such a period of great activity. 
Not all the novelties of the time have survived. I wonder which works you 
10w consider to be the most likely to endure. Oedipus Rex, I suppose that goes 
without saying. The Janacek House of the Dead? 
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K.: Yes, both of those. Also, J: think, The Soldier’s Tale, Hindemith’s 
Cardillac and Schénberg’s Erwartung. | 

O.: Can you tell me anything about Hindemith’s Neues vom Tage? I know 
it was a satire on modern newspapers. I suppose it was a completely topical 
work, a Zeitoper. Could it stand on its own feet today, do you think? | 

K.: No, I don’t think it would be effective today. It was, as you say, a 
completely topical work. 

O.: You also gave regular symphony concerts in the Kroll Opera House. 
Can you tell me some of the more important new works you performed there ? 

K.: Again Stravinsky: Apollon Musagéte, Les Noces, the piano concerto, 
and Capriccio with the composer playing the piano part. The Sinfonietta of 
Krenek. A number of Hindemith works: the Concerto Grosso, Violin Con- 
certo, Viola Concerto, Cello Concerto. And the Sinfonietta of Hauer. 

O.: Hauer. Josef Hauer? He’s the atonal theorist and composer who, in a 
way, preceded Schonberg. He seems to have sunk into obscurity nowadays. 
Were there, in Berlin at that time, any promising young composers who later 
disappeared under the Nazis? 

K.: Most of these composers were no longer performed under the Nazi 
régime. 

O.: Did you experience, at the Kroll, much violent antagonism from the 
more reactionary, conservative musical forces of the day? 

K.2 Yes. ‘ 

O.: The Kroll Opera was closed in 1931, I believe. Why did this happen? 

K.: To this day, I don’t know the reason why the Krolloper was closed. 
There were no financial difficulties, because we got a small subsidy. I suppose 
I was the reason. The government was afraid of the coming Nazis, who re- 
garded us at the Kroll as ‘cultural bolsheviks’. 

O.: So you went to the Staatsoper in 1931. Did you find it very different 
from the Kroll? 

K.: The main difference was that the Staatsoper was a repertoire theatre : 
the Kroll was a theatre for every day with a small repertory and many repe- 
titions. 

O.: Did you encounter much State opposition at the Staatsoper? 

K.: No, not really. 

O.: Incidentally, did you play a great deal of Mahler during your Berlin 
period? Was he popular in North Germany? 

K.: Yes, I played many of his symphonies. Audience reaction was always 
very favourable. 
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- ©.: Towards the end of this period, were you at all aware of the imminence 
of Nazi domination? Did it feel like the dissolution of an era? 

_K.: Naturally we were aware of the coming Nazi regime. We felt that the 
great era from 1924 to 1933 was over. 
_ O.: What did you think, at that time, of the music of Kurt Weill? 

_K.: I admired his work very much. I think perhaps the best of his works 
is the Dreigroschenoper. And it came just at the right moment. Lotte Lenya 
in the Weill operas is unsurpassed, as singer and actress. 


In 1933 Otto Klemperer was presented by von Hindenburg with the Goethe 

Medal, for his services to German culture. A few weeks later he had to leave 
Germany: his contract with the State Opera had been cancelled without 
warning, and with no reason given. He made his way to America. 
_ Among the many who left Germany that year were the composer Kurt 
Weill and his wife Lotte Lenya. They, too, managed to get to America. Weill 
lied there in 1950. Four years later his Threepenny Opera was revived in New 
York with Lotte Lenya as Jenny, the réle she had played in Berlin in 1928. Born 
of working-class people in Vienna, she studied ballet in Zurich, gained ex- 
perience also as an actress, and came to Berlin in 1923, where she met her 
‘uture husband. 

O.: Miss Lenya, it’s true, isn’t it, that Kurt Weill studied with the composer 
Busoni in Berlin between 1921 and 1924? Do you remember anything of 
3usoni? 

L.: My first memory of Busoni goes back to 1917, when I was studying 
yallet at the Stadttheater in Zurich. One morning we were called to rehearsals 
‘or Busoni’s Turandot, which was based on Gozzi’s version of the fable. When 
arrived, Busoni was already sitting at the piano, and he played throughout 
he rehearsal. His attitude at the piano was very special. His long, beautiful 
1ands seemed to belong more to the keyboard than to his body. He created a 
ort of stillness. I only remember one other pianist who made a similar impres- 
ion on me, and that was Schnabel (whom I heard many times—once at a 
srivate house, when I remember him saying of some other pianist, ‘I don’t like 
1im, he has such a noisy spiritual life’). After his rehearsal was over, Busoni 
at down on the floor, which Weill later told me was his favourite relaxing 
osition, and started talking about his opera. But he was talking to us, the 
irls, not to the waiting rehearsal-pianist. The music? Oh dear, I don’t remem- 
er a thing about it... . I never saw Busoni again. When I met Weill, Busoni 
vas suffering his last illness. He-died in July 1924, and Weill was very shaken. 
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There had been a deep sympathy between them: I still have two of Busoni’s 
autographs, with the warmest dedication to ‘dear Kurt Weill’. But I don’t 
think Weill felt Busoni’s death as an end. Partly because he had just met Georg: 
Kaiser—and that was a beginning. }! 

O.: Did you know Kaiser? 

L.: Yes, I knew him very well. I met him for the first time in Berlin three or 
four years after the first war. By that time he was one of the key figures in 
German drama, though he had only achieved fame during the last years of thes 
war, when he was already in his late thirties. 1 became great friends with him: 
and his family, and for almost a year I lived with them in Griinheide, which; 
was an hour from Berlin. They used to rent a house near the edge of a lake. It 
was an odd, Chas Adams-ish sort of place, but Kaiser was very fond of itt 
because he liked to live outside rather than inside, and he had a mania for 
boats. One of the reasons why he was always in debt was that whenever there: 
was any sign of money coming his way, he bought a new boat. There was a: 
weird assortment of paddle boats, sailing boats, rowing boats, sculling boats: 
and so on. Still, it was in one of those boats that I first met Kurt Weill. He was: 
coming to discuss The Protagonist with Kaiser, and I was sent to row him: 
across the lake from the station. I must add that Kaiser had a passion for music: 
(though sometimes I wondered whether it was just a passion for Wagner's: 
Tristan), and one of his best friends was the conductor Fritz Stiedry. I think: 
it was Stiedry who had introduced Weill to Kaiser. 

O.: Der Protagonist was Weill’s first opera, wasn’t it? How did it come toi 
be written? Had Kaiser written a libretto first, which Weill wanted to set? 

K.: It was originally a one-act play set in Elizabethan England, which: 
Kaiser wrote in 1921. The first collaboration really only amounted to deciding: 
a few cuts with Kaiser. Weill set the text almost as it stood. That’s one of the: 
extraordinary things about Kaiser’s literary style, it is so condensed that the: 
slower tempo of music is almost an advantage. After The Protagonist Kaiser’ 
wrote two texts specially for Weill. First, the little comic-opera, The Czar hasi 
his photograph taken, and then the big play with music, Der Silbersee. 

It’s rather ironic that Kaiser, whom Brecht acknowledged as one of the: 
indispensable pioneers of the new drama, and who was the most performed| 
German playwright after Hauptmann, should today be hardly more than a 
name outside Germany. I am sure that as soon as a complete edition of Kaiser’s 
plays is published (not one is in print at the moment, partly thanks to Kaiser’s 
very odd business arrangements), his remarkable stature will be realized. 

O.: He was personally rather an odd character, was he? 


Above: Lotte Lenya and Kurt Weill.1929 Below: Bertolt Bre 
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Trude H terberg and Lotte Lenya in the Berlin production 
of Kurt Weill’s Mahagonny in 1931 
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= L.: He was always strangely remote and isolated, the very opposite of 
Brecht. Although he wrote about sixty plays, he never once went to a rehearsal, 
or even to a premiere, and he prevented us from going too. (His wife and I 
used to go secretly to Berlin to see his plays.) He refused to read press reviews: 
I remember that if somebody in ignorance brought a paper to the house to 
show him, he would pick it up with the tongs and put it into the fire as if it 
were contagious. He was the most enigmatic and contradictory man I have 
ever known. He was almost hopelessly generous in giving money, and almost 
hopelessly ruthless in taking it. He gave his life to the theatre, and he hated the 
theatre. He dreamt of being an English country squire and master of an estate, 
and yet he lived a life which swung like a pendulum between gut biirgerlich 
and Adlon elegance. 

. O.: This was the period when late-night political-satirical cabaret flourished 
in Berlin, I believe? 

L.: Yes, indeed. Margo Lion, Rosa Valetti, Kate Kiihl, Dolly Haas, Trude 
Hesterberg, Blandine Ebinger, Claire Waldorf, Lies] Karlstadt, Karl Valentin, 
Werner Fink and many more besides appeared continually in that kind of 
cabaret. People often think it was all left wing, but of course much of it was 
non-party and purely satirical. 

O.: Did you ever appear in such shows? 

L.: No, I was never in any of the cabarets. 

O.: Was theatre in Berlin at that time politically aware? 

L.: Intensely aware. When one thinks of Piscator’s Theater am Nollendorf- 
platz, which was entirely political, and directors like Jessner, Karl Heinz 
Martin, Jiirgen Fehling, all of whom had some kind of political line, it is quite 
obvious that the serious theatregoer couldn’t escape politics. And, of course, the 
playwrights (for instance, Kaiser in his Gas plays, Toller in all his plays) took 
advantage of the situation even before Brecht. 

O.: Was Dreigroschenoper in 1928 the first Zeitoper to appear? 

L.: Zeitoper is one of those catchwords which Weill very much distrusted. 
He was against things which were merely contemporary. Of course, the point 
about Dreigroschenoper is that it generalizes. There were ‘purely contem- 
porary’ operas before that: Jonny spielt auf, for instance. But what became of 
them? Incidentally, Dreigroschenoper did not set out to be a ‘great artistic 
statement’. It was an in-between work, written in answer to a special request 
from the producer Ernst Josef Aufricht. Before it was even begun, Brecht and 
Weill had already planned the Mahagonny opera. 


O.: Our English picture of pre-Nazi Berlin is largely drawn from the Berlin 
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stories of Christopher Isherwood. To what extent do you think they gives’ a 
true and accurate picture of the feeling of that time and place? 

L.: It’s a funny thing the way people think of Berlin in those days as | 
sexual paradise, or hell. Perhaps Mr Isherwood’s very brilliant novels have | 
something to do with that. But besides the famous corner of the KDW and_ 
the well-walked pavements of the Friedrichstrasse, there were other places and _ 
other occupations. People did go to work in the morning and come home in 
the evening. They did—some of them—fight for the things that matter, and 
continue to hope for a better life. Somehow that old picture of Berlin as a sink 
of iniquity seems in danger of being applied to everything which came out of 
it, artistically. Only the other day I read a description of the song of Seerauber- 
Jenny in Dreigroschenoper, which stated that it was a song about a whore 
which it most certainly is not. The only whores in any work of Brecht and 
Weill (not forgetting the girls in Mahagonny, who are just gold-diggers) are 
the ones in Dreigroschenoper. And they come straight out of your English — 
‘Beggar’s Opera’. And, by the way, am I not right in thinking that until 
recently, some London pavements also knew the sound of those high boots 
which were one of the ‘attractions’ of the old Berlin? 

O.: How right you are. You know your Soho. Tell me, did you listen to 
classical or modern music in Berlin? Did you, perhaps, hear a Klemperer 
performance? 

L.: Yes, of course. I don’t think there was a production at Klemperer’s 
Kroll Opera which we did not go to. Above all, I remember Stravinsky’s 
Oedipus Rex, a completely new conception of Madame Butterfly, with Jarmila 
Novotna, who sat on a swing to sing one of her arias, and a wonderful Fidelio. 
We also went to the modern music concerts of the Novembergruppe, of which 
Weill was a member. I also remember going quite often to the Kolisch Quartet 
whenever they were in Berlin; and I certainly heard Hindemith in chamber 
music. For a time we saw a lot of the Hindemiths, but after we emigrated we 
never met them again. 

a8 What can you tell me about Caspar Neher, and Die Biirgschaft? 

: [think it was one of Weill’s happiest collaborations. They had been very 
ate friends since 1927, and completely understood each other. The work is 
based on a parable by Herder, the great classical humanist, and it is about 
justice in a primitive society and injustice in a totalitarian society. I have a 
very special love and admiration for his work. For Weill, it was a kind of relief 
after the restraints of writing for untrained singers, children and the special 
needs of Brecht. I remember him saying: ‘Jetzt muss ich mich mal wieder 
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usmusizieren, meaning that he wished now to let the music speak out as 
ully as possible. 

O.: What were the immediate circumstances of your leaving Berlin in 1932? 
_L.: After the Reichstagsbrand, the last security was gone for those who had 
fought for the things that matter’ and who were the open enemies of the Nazi 
arty. Weill and I managed to get across the border at the last moment, with 
he help of Neher. 


The great days had come to an end. The prophecy of Brecht’s lines in 
Mahagonny were fulfilled : 

. Denn wie man sich bettet, so liegt man, 

es deckt einen da keiner zu, 

¥ und wenn einer tritt, dann bin ich es, 
| und wird einer getreten, dann bist du’s! 

Mahagonny survives triumphantly today as perhaps the finest achievement 
f its period. A monument, a warning, a work of art. The bitter, ironic, tender 
ound that it makes is the voice of Berlin itself. 
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A Play 


Die Ros’ ist ohn’ Warum, sie bluhet, weil sie bluhet, 
Sie acht’t nicht ihrer selbst, fragt nicht, ob man sie siehet. 
Angelus Silesius. 


JACOB: a child SARAH: 

: his aunts 
HENRY : his father AMY: 
ELEANOR: his mother GREGORY: his grandfather 
MAX: his cousin TWO SERVANTS 


The place: an unfurnished attic room, lit by a single unmasked electric lamp 
There is no window. One door. One chair. 

A small boy sits in the room. He is in pyjamas. His name is Jacob. 

The door is unlocked from outside. 

Henry, Jacob’s father, comes in. 


Henry: You know why you're here. Shut up. You know why, don’t you? Bac 
boy. I want you to understand. Naughty boy. Say you’re sorry. Come on 
tell me you’re sorry. We all do things we’re sorry for. Ask to be forgiven. S 
much better. For you. For every body. Makes them happy. Make you happy 
too. You know you've done a bad thing. A bad thing. Mischief. You’ve hur 
me very much. You’ve hurt your mother. Yes, your mother, Jake. You’y 
hurt her very much. Make it better, will you? 

He kneels beside the child. 

Will you? Say you’ve done wrong. Look at me, Jake. Say you’ve been a ba 
boy. 

Eleanor, Jacob’s mother, comes in. 

She cries out. 

Eleanor: No! 

Henry: I’m not touching him. (He gets up.) I haven’t touched him. 

Eleanor: Don’t hurt him. 

Henry: I won’t hurt him. I’m being very reasonable. Christ’s sake, Eleano 
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~ when have I ever hurt him? I’ve always been fair. I want him to admit that 

_ he’s been naughty. Done a bad thing. That’s all. 

Eleanor: Say you're sorry, Jake. Tell Mother you're sorry. 

Henry: It’s pride. 

Eleanor: Not in a little boy. 

Henry: Stuffed. Up to here. 

Eleanor: Listen, Jake. You’ve done a bad thing. Wicked. No, not wicked. 

Henry: Yes, wicked. 

_ He returns to the boy. 

We had a nice day today, didn’t we, Jake? All of us, together. You enjoyed 
yourself. Yes, you did. I know you did. I saw you laughing. You were happy. 
Yes, you were. Quite right. We all wanted it to be a good day. One to 
remember. For grandfather’s sake. And it was. A very good day. (Pause.) 
Until you did such a bad thing. As your mother says, a wicked thing. Well, 
it’s done. Day’s spoilt. Nothing can make it good. No, nothing can make it 
good now. Pity. Nothing. But you can say you're sorry, Jake. Say you’re 
sorry. 

Silence. 

Eleanor: He doesn’t understand what he’s done. He just doesn’t understand. 

Henry: He may not understand what he’s done, but he must understand, I’ve 
made it perfectly clear to him, that it was wrong. 

Eleanor: It’s not enough. You must understand. You must. I know. 

Henry: You're a fool. 

Eleanor: I want you to explain to him, that’s all. 

Henry: You want me to pretend. You want me to end up in the wrong. End up 
by admitting that I’m the one who’s done wrong. Have me confess. Have me 
on my knees. I know you. Anything for a quiet life. A quiet life. That's 
what you want. 

Eleanor: No. I just want you to explain to him. 

Silence. 

Henry: Jake, it’s easy to go wrong. As you grow up you'll find it’s very easy. 
We can do harm. We can hurt people. But we don’t do those things. As you 
did today. We don’t do them because— 

Silence. 
Who the hell do you think you are! 
Silence. 


Why did you do it? I don’t understand. Tell me why you did it. 
Sleanor: He doesn’t know. 
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Henry: Well, he knows he’s shut up. (To Jacob) You know that, don’t you 
You know you're being punished. 

Eleanor: We want you to have time to think over what you’ve done. 

Henry: That’s right. Because we love you. We love you very much. We want 
to forgive you. Let’s do that. Say you're sorry. 

Eleanor: You haven’t explained. You haven't. 

Henry: I know. You want me down on my knees. To him. 

Eleanor: No, I want— 

Henry: Have I done wrong? Well, have 1? You want me to say so. I know) 
I know what you want. 

Eleanor: I want him to understand, that’s all. 

Henry: There are prisons. Jake: listen. Men are shut up all over the world. In 
prisons. Bad men, wicked men. Men who have done harm. As you did today; 
They sit by themselves. In little rooms. They walk in circles. In yards. Outi 
side—out there !—are the others. We are the others. We are free. We live 
good lives. We don’t destroy. We’re good. We’re good, Jake. Those shut uf 
are bad. They’re bad, Jake. So bad, some of them, so bad they never get free: 
They die shut up. Die. Never seen again. No. Say you're sorry, Jake. 
Silence. 

Eleanor: Do you know what I’m thinking about, Jake? (She smiles.) I’m think; 
ing about you grown up. 

Henry: Have you forgotten what he’s done? 

Eleanor: No. No. 

Henry: Then why are you smiling? Why are you talking about the future? 
Eleanor: Because I want him with me. I want you with me, Jake. I shall need 
you. Always. Never away from me. So please your father. Be a good boy. 

Max comes into the room: he is a young man. 

Max: Uncle Henry, Mummy wants to know how long you're going to be. 

Henry: Look, Jake, here’s your cousin Max. 

Max: (to Eleanor) Mummy says you could be done with this in no time. 

Henry: Now you’ve always liked Max. Or so it seemed. Aren’t you disap 
pointed? Max was going to play the piano and sing us some songs. And you 
were going to be allowed down, Jake. You were going to be allowed down tc 
listen. With the grown-ups. 

Max: (to Eleanor) Fancy. I’d never have got away with it when I was a kid. 

Eleanor: He doesn’t understand. 

Henry: Max will sing some funny songs for us. And you can come down, Jake 
When you’ve said you’re sorry. Say: you're sorry. 
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_ Silence. Max squats beside Jacob, looking up at him. 

Max: Come on, Jakey boy. Don’t spoil the party. Gramp doesn’t get much 
pleasure in life. His fun’s over. But you've got it all, boy. If you’re good. If 

~ you say you're sorry. Because you’ve got to be good in some things so’s you 
can be bad in others. Follow? Say you’re sorry, you bad lad. Then every- 

_ thing’s in front of you. See? Let Max teach you. If you knew what it’s all 

_ about you wouldn’t want to throw it away like this. Come on, you want to 
grow up, don’t you? Then say: I’m sorry. 

— Silence. 

Henry: He doesn’t care. 

Max: Who does? Let’s be honest. 

Henry: He must be made to care. 

‘Max: Up to you. 

Henry: (to Jacob) You can’t win! Not now! Save what you can, you little fool ! 
Silence. 

Yl] put you through hell ! 
Silence. 

Eleanor: Remember when you were a very little boy. 

Henry: That’s it. Remember how I taught you your prayers? 

Eleanor: You remember how they go. 

Henry: Of course you do. 

Eleanor: (to Henry) Oh, darling, I’m so happy. 

Henry: Let’s try it, Jake. Just a little one to please me. I'll give you a start. 
Gentle Jesus, meek and mild. Go on from there. (Silence.) Well, anyway, 
you once said them. You said them once. I remember, if you don’t. Down on 
your knees. Now look at you. Look at you now. Breaking a promise to Jesus, 
that’s what you’re doing. Think of it, Jake. Oh, Jake! To Jesus. How can 
you do it? How can you? 

Silence. Sarah comes into the room. 

Max: Mammy, Jake’s being such a naughty boy. Won’t say he’s sorry for 
dreadful things he’s done. He’s damned, sure enough. His Daddy promised 
him to come downstairs and hear me sing and play if he’ll confess. But no, 
he’s mum, Mammy. Oh, he’s damned. 

Sarah: You’re a good boy, Max. You never disobeyed your father. When he 
was alive. 

Max: Oh, Mammy, I loved Daddy with all my heart. 

Henry: This child loves no one. 

Eleanor: He loves me! 
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Henry: You? 

Eleanor: He loves me! 

Henry: (to Jacob) Do you? 

Eleanor: Yes. 

Henry: (to Jacob) Love your mother? 

Silence. Henry laughs. 

Eleanor: It doesn’t need to be said. 

Henry: Which is lucky for you. It never will be. 

Sarah: Ah, this child doesn’t understand the beauty of love. Pretty pretty.. 
Doesn’t understand the pleasure of giving in. I knew it so well. Until my’ 
hubbie was taken from me. To wake and find no one to submit to was a! 
terrible thing. 

Max: You've still got me, Mammy. 

Sarah: Yes, darling, I’ve still got you. 

She fondles him in a disgusting way. 

Max: Oo, Mammy, I love you, I love you so. 

Henry: See that, Jake? Hear that? Ashamed of yourself? 

Sarah: Darling. 

Max: Oo. 

Sarah: Sweet. 

Max: Oo. 

Sarah: Kisskiss. 

Max: Oo, Loveee. 

They kiss. Silence. Henry looks down at Jacob. 

Henry: I had hopes of you. Even from the start. It was all so romantic. Softi 
lights and sweet music. Dancing cheek to cheek. I was young. When I think; 
of that I could cry. True, I could cry. 

He gropes and takes Eleanor’s hand: speaks to her. 

Remember how we planned for him? What should he be like, our son?’ 
Should he walk on two legs or on four? We decided two, remember? So hisi 
head should be nearer the clouds. You wanted that with your love of pansy’ 
poetry. The more feet on the ground the more realistic his outlook, so I 
thought. But you kissed me and I gave in. And he turned out just as oun 
conception of him. All seemed right. Remember how happy we were?’ 
Remember the long winter evenings as we sat reading the school year booki 
and careers for boys and he lay farting in his cot? And we laughed andl 
loved him so much. (He stares down at Jacob.) That was this little criminal. 

Eleanor: You forget. You exaggerate. We had him in the same way everyone: 
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has their boy. More or less. It was late. You were tired. I was nearly asleep. 

There was nothing strange or wonderful about it. Of course we talked about 

his school when he was little, and what he might be when he grew up. But 

only because you worry about money so much. It was all from the very 

start for our sake, not for his. 

Henry lets go Eleanor’s hand. 

Henry: You're taking his part again. This is not the time. If I was as soft as you 
are you’d have broken my heart long ago. Stand up to the boy ! 

Eleanor: (to Jacob) Are you sorry for what you’ve done? 

Henry: (to Eleanor) Are you? 
Silence. 

Max: Mammy, when I was little was I sweet ? 

Sarah: You were adorable. 

Max: Did you ever have to shut me up like this? 

Sarah: Never. 

Max: Not ever? 

Sarah: No. 

Max: Did you ever have to give me a little smack? 

Sarah: (pause) Once. 

Max: Oo, Mammy ! 
Amy has come into the room. 

Amy: I’ve had to leave Father down there. It doesn’t seem right. 

Max: Does he want to come up? 

Amy: Well, you know what he’s like. Hates to miss any fun that may be 
going. But I can’t get the wheelchair up the stairs. 

Max: I love Gramp very much. I won’t let him be lonely. I won't. 
Max goes out. 

Sarah: That’s right, Jake. Look at your Aunt Amy. She’s a really good woman. 

Amy: No, Sarah. 

Sarah: Yes, Amy. A good woman. 

Amy: No, Sarah, Like little Jake here, I’m a wicked sinner. But I repent. Every 
time. 

Sarah: Oh, you serene and beautiful person. You’re wonderful, like—like 
treacle. 

Amy: Has he said he’s sorry yet? 

Henry: No. 

Amy: Perhaps I can help. When I was a little girl, Jake, about your age, I 
wanted everything in the world for myself. I thought I was beautiful— 
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Sarah: You were, Amy. sn 

Amy: —talented— 

Sarah: You were. 

Amy: —and lovable. 

Sarah: Wasn’t she, Henry? 

Amy: And I thought I had a right to everything. I was lost in a dream— 

Sarah: Cut it short, Amy. Get to the point. Tell him about your prison visiting. 
How you tramp the hospital wards. And how you love the lunatics. 

Amy: I go to see the prisoners, Jake. Sometimes the condemned men. They’ 
often take my hand and ask forgiveness. As you can. Now. Will you? 
Silence. The child does not move. 

I go into the hospital wards. No sudden death there. A florid growth back to) 
nature. There’s a man who is nothing but an enormous mouth, and he: 
always asks my blessing. Will you? (Silence.) In the asylums they run to: 
me. Their darling childish faces are shining with love. Their trust is so great. 
One night a young girl lay still. Moths settled on her open eyes and drowned | 
there. The insane can learn nothing from me of faith and serenity. But will 
you? 

Silence. 

Henry: Don’t you understand what your Aunt Amy gave up to bring comfort 
to all these people? Haven’t you any respect? She’s offering her love to you 
and you won’t accept it. 

Amy: It doesn’t matter, Henry. 

Henry: It does matter, Amy. Is he so proud that he thinks himself better than 
the condemned, the sick and the mad? At least he should recognize the 
sacrifices you’ve made. Oh, Amy, you were such a lovely girl when we were 
children. Has it been worth it? Living your life for others. 

Amy: Always, Henry, when others accept it. Not like this bloody little bastard 
of yours. This filth. 

Sarah: I don’t know how you and Eleanor came to have such a child. How does 
our lovely, adorable brother come to have such a child, Amy? 

Amy: Perhaps as a curse. 

Sarah: From God, darling? They come from God, you know. 

Amy: Of course, Henry, there is the criminal who doesn’t repent. The sick 
man who dies in silence. The madman who laughs and turns away. Some 
don’t need others. To hell with them ! 

Henry: (he kneels in front of Jacob) Say you're sorry. I'll do anything. I’ll give 
you anything. Jacob. Listen. You heard what Amy said. Come back to the 
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family party before it’s too late. Come with me. Please. Darling. Come back. 
Come back. 


_ Silence. Eleanor cries out. Long silence. 
Come back. 
Two servants come into the room. They carry Gregory, Jacob’s grandfather, 
on a kitchen chair. He is old, a thrown-away doll of a man. The servants set 
him down facing the child. Max has followed them into the room. 
Max: Just as you said. He couldn’t bear to miss the fun. 

‘Sarah: Father! Jake won’t say he’s sorry. 

Gregory: Does it matter? 

Eleanor: What do you mean? Doesn’t it matter? Needn’t he say it? Can he | 
come down without saying it? 

"Gregory: No. It doesn’t matter because it’s too late. 

Eleanor: Too late? 

Gregory: Yes. If all criminals got away with saying they’re sorry, where should 
we be? 

Eleanor: He doesn’t understand what he’s done. 

Gregory: Nobody understands what they do. You sound as if you think that’s 
an excuse. You're a fool. You were always a fool. 

Henry: So I tell her, Father. 

Eleanor: (to Gregory) Please try and make him say he’s sorry. 

Gregory and Jacob stare at each other. 

Gregory: Why should I? It doesn’t matter now. Not when you get to my age. 
It’s not important, I tell you. All that matters is something called—he 
hesitates)—justice. 

Max: (to Sarah) Oh, he’s right. That matters lots. Where’d we be without it? 

Gregory: Has anybody got anything good to say about the boy? No matter 
how insignificant. Come on, speak up. 

Eleanor: He’s always been very sweet to me. Loved me very much. 

Max: MOTHER’S LOVE FAILS TO SAVE CHILD. 

Amy: They all love their mother. They cling to the idea. On the scaffold, under 
the knife. I love Mummy. 

Gregory: Remorse. Any sign of it? ; 

Henry: I’m afraid not. After discovering the crime I went to see him. He was 
sitting up in bed eating jelly and drinking milk. 

Gregory: Seemed unconcerned ? 


Henry: Yes. , 
Max: DISTRESSING SCENE. FATHER IN BOX. ADMITS SON'S GUILT. 
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Gregory: Has he been in trouble before? 

Henry: He used to wet his bed. He’s over it now. 

Max: MEDICAL EVIDENCE CAUSES STIR. 

Gregory: Let’s come to the actual crime. Sarah, did you see it? 

Sarah: Certainly not. I wouldn’t look. I’m not used to such things. Ask Max. 
I always keep things nice. 

Max: She does, Gramp. 

Sarah: I keep off the nasty. So I wouldn’t look at what Jake did. 

Eleanor: Then how do you know it was so bad? 

Sarah: (shouting) I read the newspapers, don’t I? I know what a man is! (She 
points at Jacob.) That! It ought not to be allowed ! 
Max protects her. 

Gregory: Amy, you're used to everything. The whole bag of tricks. Lunacy, 
sickness, the lot. What’s your opinion? How bad was this? 

Amy: It was unforgivable. In my experience. A crime. An atrocity. 

Gregory: (to Jacob) You hear that? What do you expect us to do? Take you 
back as our little boy? Our hope and our future. You can’t expect that. 

Max: JUDGE SUMS UP. 

Henry: I’ve tried to explain to him how we live, Father. 

Gregory: Does he understand? 

Henry: I think he understands that the road back is long and hard. 

Gregory: I’m too old to go back, Henry. 

Henry: (gently) We're talking about Jacob, Father. 

Gregory: Little Jacob. What’s he done? 

Amy: (shortly) He exists, Father. Look at him, there in front of your face. He is, 
Father. 
Gregory turns and stares at the child. 

Gregory: (loud laughter) Jesus Christ. I don’t have to find any punishment for 
you. Take me away ! 

Max: SENSATION. CHILD CONDEMNED. 

Gregory: Take me away ! 
The two servants lift Gregory in his chair. 

Sarah: You will let Max sing his song, won’t you? The one about the commer- 
cial traveller’s mother-in-law. He’s learnt it specially. 

Gregory: Yes, let Max sing his song. 

Max: Oo, thank you, Gramp. 

Sarah: If I get a bit tiddly, Max, promise to tuck me up, sweet. 

Max: Course, Mummeee. 
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__ The servants carry Gregory from the room. Sarah and Amy follow. 

Eleanor: (to Henry) Let me stay with him. 

Henry: No. 

Max: LAST APPEAL FAILS, 

_ Max goes. Eleanor follows him, shutting the door. Henry and Jacob are left 

alone. 

Henry: When all’s said and done there are only two left face to face. The execu- 
tioner and the victim. And when it comes to that, Jake, when it comes to us, 
left alone, together, like this, what is there between us? There’s no hate. 
There’s no love. There’s nothing. Because we recognize each other for what 
we are. But the executioner comes out of the shed alive. Unfair. Poor devil. 
Silence. When Henry speaks again a second voice is heard. It is Henry’s, 

* amplified and independent. It speaks the following words. Henry also speaks 
these words, and he is aware of the voice. Glancing about, he tries to shout 
it down. He hesitates, falters, catches up again to speak in unison, is borne 
inexorably along until the last moment. 

It has to be this way. Because we are good. Out there. Good people. Living 
good lives. We’ve repented our existence. We’re truly sorry that we are. 
We're on our knees for being. So we're allowed to go free. We're allowed to 
go wherever we like all over this little, tiny world. We're not confined. Oh, 
no. First of all there’s the secure freedom of the womb. There’s the freedom 
of the family. The freedom of loving someone. And more, being loved. And 
at the end there’s the liberty of the tomb. All this could have been yours, 
Jake, if you’d said you were sorry. Don’t you see what you were being of- 
fered? How could you be so stubborn? You were being offered what every- 
body wants. And you refused. 

Silence. The second voice begins. Henry stumbles afterit. 

You brought it on yourself. Look at us now. No feeling, as there should be 
between father and son. Not even feeling as between two human beings. 
You in here. And ’m— 

Henry’s voice: (alone) Out here. 

Henry: You did it. You did it. First. By the enormity of your crime. Second. By 
refusing to confess. Confess. You did it. You did it. I wanted to love you so 
much. I wanted us to be together. I wanted to love you. Now— 

Henry’s voice: I wish you’d never been born ! 

Henry: No! 

Henry’s voice: I wish you’d never been born ! 

Henry: (a whisper) I wish you’d never been born ! 
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Silence. A piano begins to play below: a popular tune. Laughter. 

Henry: (alone) I’m going down, now. I’m going back to the party. You'll stay 
up here tonight. You’ve been a very naughty boy, Jake. You must be 
punished. I’ll come up in the morning. And then I shall hope to find my real 
little boy. 

Henry takes out the electric lamp: darkness. 

The boy I want to love. : 
Henry goes out. The door is locked. The piano is being played downstairs. 
Jacob gets up from the chair. He comes forward and stares into the theatre. 
He waits, as if for a word. Do any of us speak? No. And if we did, what 
would we say? Jacob turns and goes into the darkness. 

The piano plays. The chair falls. 

We get used to the darkness. We see. 

The child has hanged himself. He swings on the cord of his pyjamas, and the 
trousers have fallen about his ankles. He looks a useless object: a bag of bones: 
cheap meat on a butcher’s hook. 

Music. 

Laughter. 

End. 


BERNHARD BULTMANN 


A Note on 
ss Kokoschka 


he significance of Oskar Kokoschka’s work lies beyond aesthetic analysis or 
rt-historical categories. It cannot be defined in such terms. Repeated attempts 
lave been made to label it, to render it universally accessible and fit it into a 
eneral scheme of things by applying to it such descriptive titles as ‘Expres- 
ionism’, ‘expressive Impressionism’, ‘modern revival of Danubian Baroque’ 
nd so forth. None of these designations is adequate, though there is some 
ustification for all of them. Kokoschka’s work is that of an individual who 
tands firmly within the mainstream of tradition, but who completely trans- 
orms what he takes over from this tradition, turning it into the instrument of 
n entirely personal and at times highly idiosyncratic record of his encounter 
vith reality. Kokoschka’s significance does not lie in his having found or in- 
ented a style, a secure vantage-point from which a given aesthetic reality is 
lways accessible. His path as a painter is not steady and assured; it is a series 
f new departures, a perpetual readiness to expose himself to visual reality. 
‘his continuous readiness to expose himself means that Kokoschka’s pictures 
re always painted under new conditions, in a new relationship to reality. They 
re not the outcome of a preconceived idea of the picture as such or of external 
eality, nor do they spring from the desire to pin down a transitory moment; 
ach picture is a bridge between one moment and the next, an attempt to pene- 
rate into the deeper reality below externals. 

This may explain the inventive fertility and diversity of Kokoschka’s work 
s a painter and also the difficulty at an adequate interpretation of it. It is 
ifficult for the spectator to find his way about among these works, to do jus- 
ice to each individual picture. Most of his admirers value their own particular 
ersion of Kokoschka, particular periods and particular pictures, remaining 
ndifferent towards the rest. Kokoschka’s work makes great demands upon 
he spectator. Again and again he throws away the chance of seducing the 
pectator with ready-made forms; again and again he demands that the specta- 
or lay himself open to the new and unfamiliar, offering him an aesthetic 
leasure that is all the more acute because of its unfamiliarity. 

By repeatedly adopting a new attitude to the scene around him and sur- 
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rendering himself entirely to the momentary situation, however, Kokoschka\ 
succeeds in getting more into his pictures than the outward situation. His por-- 
traits show the ‘inner face’ of his subjects, combining past, present and future: 
in one portrayal; his landscapes open up a vista through the typical, as em-- 
bodied in the visual reality of the moment, to something eternal that lies be-- 
yond it, by this very fact isolating the truly specific element in this momentary 
reality. Kokoschka wishes to see more than the play of light on the surface: 
and to create more than a painted surface. But he also wishes to do more thant 
merely depict himself, more than merely create an expression of himself in a1 
certain situation; he is trying to confront and find himself in his work. As a1 
first step towards grasping the meaning of his work, let us endeavour, not to} 
place it in an art-historical category, but to see how art as he understands it is: 
an ultimate aspect of our existence. 

Art is important and fruitful when it transcends what is available to our: 
senses, when it shows images alien to our experience, when it opens our eyes} 
and makes us ask questions. The ancient Chinese distinguished between two: 
types of painters. The first practised painting as a craft for the purpose of! 
embellishing objects of everyday use, decorating walls, adding to man’s enjoy-: 
ment of life, and operating within the firmly established canon of aesthetic: 
harmony. To the second, painting was given as an art, as a spiritual zone: 
within which the painter could surrender himself in the fullest possible degree: 
to the visible, in order to stand face to face with reality in the work of art, to) 
destroy the outer crust, the facade, and to discern and portray the essence: 
behind it, which is mysterious, flowing, eternal, alive and beyond the reach 
of conceptual thought. In Buddhist and Confucian China painters of this kind 
were called ‘monk-painters’, because they had to dedicate themselves and their: 
lives entirely to this task of perceiving and making visible. Their works were 
looked upon as the ultimate religious act. Something similar may be meant 
when our Western tradition speaks of the ‘liberal arts’, even though this 
expression did not originally refer to the visual arts. The term may, however, 
have implied the spiritual area within which perception is possible in free 
contact with reality, the area within which man becomes freely responsible, 
free to answer the outside world with his reason, to occupy the position of 
counterpart to the outer world, which becomes the mirror of his own soul. The 
Humanists may have meant by ‘culture’ the ability of man’s reason to con- 
front the multiple images of the external world freely, to rediscover the out- 
side image within the human mind and finally transform the orbis into the 
orbis pictus so as to be able in turn to confront the external orbis in the orbis 
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ictus. The ‘liberal arts’ were also strictly differentiated from everything in 
he nature of a craft subservient to ends limited by time and space. The more 
imited and categorized learning became, the more it either led to an abstract 
world-picture or served more everyday needs, the assurance of a livelihood or 
‘echnical progress, the more the expression ‘liberal arts’ came to be restricted 
0 the ‘pure’ arts—the disinterested activities in which Western man has again 
ind again sought freedom and self-exposure to the world about him. 

- Human history begins with the independence of the individual, with the 
question and the search for an answer; with the question which again and 
again implies a calling in question, the destruction of accepted ideas and world- 
pictures—in a word, revolution; the question that both cost Socrates his life 
and made it of such value. The inexhaustibly fertile West is not to be identified 
with any one of the forms to which it gave birth; it is neither Baroque nor 
Romanesque nor Gothic, neither Byzantium nor Rome; in the last analysis it is 
always the individual, the possibility of individualism, of ever-new departures. 
lust as the basis of the arts lies in the crafts, so the various historical periods, 
as opposed to the Western world as a whole, may be looked upon as a necessary 
precondition for the encounter with reality, as the soil which had to be there 
before any building could take place at all and which provided the foundation 
for all questioning and all confrontation with the visual world. Within the 
various historical periods men were led by tradition to achieve form and to 
find their own way of dealing with their visual environment. In our own day, 
however, the West seemed as though it had devoured itself, become infertile, 
devoid of culture, no longer productive of any personal form, taken off its 
suard by machine-made interpretations of the world. Then questioning— 
looking, seeking and answering—reappeared with pristine vigour in art, the 
domain of human life most closely bound up with the senses. Questions were 
put with absolute directness, yet astonishingly enough the wealth of tradition, 
which had seemed to be buried under the rubble of the ages, clearly re-emerged 
in the work of artists. 

Oskar Kokoschka is a figure of our epoch, an epoch apparently doomed to 
decay, and yet he bears witness in his work to the fertility, the living con- 
tinuity of the Western world. Rilke wrote of him in a letter: ‘It seems as if 
his great gifts are inseparably bound up with inherent dangers that are perhaps 
nothing but the universal perils of the age, except that in this artist they are 
reborn, grow with his artistic output and expand their destructive power in 
step with the enlargement of his personality.’ This same ‘destructive power’, 
however, becomes fruitful and productive when harnessed to the work of art. 
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The history of art is a process of breaking down finite form and striving to give: 
concrete shape to infinite reality. It is a story of great individuals; it begins with | 
the Greeks, now almost beyond our understanding, who conceived the human} 
figure in motion, and goes on to the masters of the Byzantine frescoes, to the: 
early French miniaturists, to the creator of the statues at Chartres, to Leonardo, , 
who recognized the movements of light and shade as factors of our vision, to) 
Breughel and Rembrandt, Corot and Delacroix. Kokoschka and his work take: 
their place in this list of masters whose achievements transcended the limita-- 
tions of their age and so remain forever vital and timeless. Disregarding the: 
perils involved, he pushes on to the limits of the visually possible, and so) 
overcomes in his work, both as a painter and as a painter committed to the: 
present day, the dangers that threaten him and all of us in this age. Thomas; 
Mann writes in a letter that Kokoschka seems to him the ‘epitome of modern} 
painting’. He continues: ‘Shall I reduce what I mean to a brief, almost: 
humorous formula? What seems to me to be embodied in Kokoschka’s pictures ; 
is something like civilized magic. Here is a modern creative spirit who remains ; 
true to the phase of evolution in which life has set him down, who shows no) 
trace of the snobbery that is continually looking backwards, no trace of un-- 
dignified yearning for the primitive, and yet learns to see by the simple process j 
of looking; an initiate, in spite of and along with all his high culture, which he: 
makes no attempt to deny, and in spite of his fin de siécle refinement of taste;; 
an efficient dreamer, a master of precise fantasy, in whose magical work nature: 
and reality become transparent and allow the spirit to shine through.’ 
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Theatre 
LAURENCE KITCHIN 
Mechanized Drama 


‘The medium of diffusion,’ said Professor 
Wind in the fifth of his Reith lectures, 
‘tends to take precedence over direct ex- 
perience of the object.’ He was thinking 
mainly of visual art in relation to photo- 
graphs, but the remark applies painfully 
Well to live drama, a gregarious form 
which attracts impurities in the atmo- 
sphere as surely as white gloves in a coal 
mine. The media of diffusion now include 
radio, cinema and television as well as 
the theatre itself; and the ‘rawness of 
vision’ Wind disapproves of conditions 
both new plays and revivals. On the 
stage it can actually be the object, in 
which case it supplies the authentic 
kicks of abstract expressionist painting, 
ends and means well suited. When the 
object to be experienced is the embodied 
text of some master playwright whose 
vision is anything but raw, then trouble 
starts. It can take the form of director, 
actors and audience conspiring uncon- 
sciously to debase the original until the 
gap between the thing intended and the 
thing done is not to be excused. 

Unless this gap is quickly narrowed, 
I think we can expect performances 
aligned on a lowest common denomina- 
tor of showy effects. These, apart from 
being bad for everybody concerned, 
would keep informed lovers of the drama 
glued to their texts at a time when it is 
at last being accepted that the texts, 
however elaborate, are no substitute for 
the experience to be had from acted 


plays, any more than analysis of the 
texts can usefully replace analysis of 
performance. There is a sense in which 
plays are diffused by being done in the 
theatre, but strictly speaking their 
artistic function is precisely to be acted 
and they are in limbo on the page. 
When they are sifted through media not 
even thought of at the time of creation 
the processes of mechanized art are at 
work, as much as in the reproduction 
of Tintoretto by colour prints. Further- 
more, mechanized drama in one form 
or another is a climate in which many 
of us, including directors and actors, 
spend a lot of time. Unless we are to 
jettison critical attitudes which take 
stock of an author’s intention, it’s neces- 
sary to allow for a change in sensibility 
no less drastic than the Restoration 
urge to supply Caliban with a mate. 

Today’s sensibility, with its rawness 
of vision, accounts for the contrast in 
style between Finney and Scofield, be- 
tween Langham and Guthrie, among 
directors, between Sillitoe and D. H. 
Lawrence, Arden and Fry. Obviously it 
reflects a positive impulse with deep 
roots in social conditions and artistic 
taste. Here I want only to clear the 
ground a little by pointing out its debt 
to the media of diffusion, one which 
can’t be disregarded because it recoils 
sooner or later on the higher reaches of 
dramatic art. This year, for instance, 
television directors are staging Shakes- 
peare at the Old Vic and Stratford-on- 
Avon. 

What about the audience, a factor 
the most exalted literary dramatist ig- 
nores at his peril? One thing we can be 
sure of is a difference in conduct be- 
tween people at a straight play and 
those at the opera or ballet. Guinness 
and Finney have both complained of 
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undisciplined audiences, whereas atten- 
tiveness at Covent Garden can be taken 
for granted. No doubt new playgoers 
who wouldn’t yet tackle Fokine or 
Verdi are finding their way into 
theatres, drawn by the screen glamour 
of Guinness and Finney much as they 
would buy Sons and Lovers, the book 
of the film. In manners there is some- 
thing like the decline to be noted at 
cricket matches, where you used to push 
by to your seat only when the players 
were crossing over. At theatres, I think the 
restlessness isn’t confined to newcomers 
but is a natural result of the viewing 
habit. Even before the intrusion of com- 
mercials it had become second nature to 
eat, smoke, glance at the newspaper and 
otherwise relax when assisting at tele- 
vision, without of course any dis- 
courtesy to the performers. Opera and 
ballet, of which there is little on tele- 
vision, still hold some authority over 
their audiences; not so the straight 
drama, which has had its fangs drawn 
by being tied to a mechanical appliance 
continually in sight. 

Dramatic dialogue, being more often 
heard in some homes than human con- 
versation, is losing the prestige given by 
unfamiliarity without catching the 
soothing associations of background 
music. The result can scarcely be any- 
thing other than a dulling of response. 
especially to the spoken word used 
figuratively, rhetorically or lyrically in a 
way to demand close attention. Visually 
the tyranny of the close-up, imposed by 
the cinema for a quarter of a century 
and now fortified by television, tends to 


supersede other forms of emphasis. ° 


When people so conditioned are ex- 
pected to form a theatre audience, it’s no 
surprise if they are ill at ease; they are 
being asked for the kind of effort re- 
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quired of church congregations by com-_ 
parison with the casual habit of fireside 
drama on the screen. People in the back 
rows of an auditorium resent more and 
more a remoteness which used to be 
taken for granted. 

Although directors may not be con- 
sciously aware of this tendency, they - 
sense it and adopt their methods of 
staging accordingly. ‘Any fine actor,’ 
Peter Wood has said, ‘knows how to put 
himself into the equivalent of a close- 
up.’ Faced with the need to hold 
audiences enfeebled by mechanized 
screen drama, the director has three 
main ways of fighting back. First he can 
mechanize his productions literally, fol- 
lowing Italian Renaissance tradition 
rather than the declamatory drama of 
Greeks, Elizabethans and Versailles; in 
short, he can go visual, with the excuse 
that picture-frame stages like those at 
the Old Vic and Stratford-on-Avon in- 
vite him to. No harm in that, if, and a 
very big if, the sport with revolves, hy- 
draulic lifts and insets doesn’t emascu- 
late the text by making it pant behind 
mechanical traffic until actors blurt their 
lines like the man asking for his ticket 
after chasing a bus. Having avoided 
that, there remains the likelihood of 
needless illustration, of visually echoing 
the text where it is self-sufficient. 
There’s nothing to stop directors pro- 
jecting moving pictures of a housewife 
knitting up ravelled sleeves behind Mac- 
beth’s lines on sleep or filling the stage 
with rogues and peasant slaves to help 
Hamlet. It would be called ‘re-thinking 
the classics in modern terms’. 

Secondly, the theatre director can 
select from mechanized drama its stock 
formulas of communication without 
resorting to stage machinery proper. 
He can go all out for an equivalent of 
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the screen’s emotional fodder, its staple 
violence and sentimentality. Comedy 
of manners is just about the only genre 
intractable to this. Tragedy lies wide 
open to it, as Milo Sperber proved in 
having Aegisthus killed on stage in the 
RADA’s Electra. It came over so well 
that I had to consult a classical scholar 
to make sure Sophocles didn’t make an 
exception in this case. As for Jacobeans, 
you can always say they brought it on 
themselves if revivals highlight the 
sadism; but if any are major dramatists, 
it’s because of poetic diction which the 
screen wholly neglects. 
_ The third, and most reputable way of 
holding a bemused audience, other than 
bringing the actors almost within spit- 
ting distance and calling it theatre in the 
round, recognizes the authority of 
opera and ballet. You mount the pro- 
duction in such a way as to please new 
playgoers without offending the intel- 
ligentsia. The masters of this are 
Guthrie and Zeffirelli, followed, at a dis- 
tance caused by their proletarian bias, 
by Littlewood and Planchon. All four 
use machinery, music and ensemble in 
the service of a broad statement about 
the text concerned. None of them excels 
in the projection of heightened 
anguage, but you can rely on them for 
4 literate version of the classics, inas- 
much as philosophy, narrative and 
1uman relationships enter. But their 
nastery of the technical means of pro- 
luction can be a menace to the spoken 
word. Guthrie and Zeffirelli are, of 
ourse, ace opera directors and Little- 
vood’s gifts incline towards music 
lrama, as in The Hostage. Wind’s ‘raw- 
less of vision’, in a positive, creative 
ense, applies to all of them except 
suthrie. 

It applies even more to the younger 


actors, as much at home in the mass 
media as on the stage. Their toughness 
of fibre comes from the subject matter 
of new English drama coupled with the 
replacement of classical training by the 
Method, itself literally a vulgarization 
of the Stanislavsky System reflecting 
the American Group Theatre’s sensi- 
bility. Recent trends in the Method 
have been towards the mechanization of - 
‘inner feeling’ in close-up on cinema 
and television, what I call Method Ham. 
Robbed of camera and microphone in 
the theatre, young English actors have 
to hold their audience by projected 
feeling; they cannot, like those in the 
Moscow Art Theatre, shelter within the 
bourgeois manners of Chekhov charac- 
ters or enjoy Moliére’s detachment in 
the French repertoire. Having no 
National Theatre, they are likely to 
model themselves on Armchair Theatre 
in which dramatic action tends to be 
nasty, brutish and short. They find the 
language of heroic drama difficult to 
speak, in fact the concept of heroic 
drama unsympathetic; and the Method, 
with its dismal record in this field, has 
little help to offer. It is understandable 
that any director with an approach to 
live theatre based on concessions to 
popular taste should find allies among 
actors in this predicament. 

Concessions to popular taste, of 
course, are to be found in great drama 
and often make for strength, as in 
Shakespeare’s habit of translating a word 
like ‘incarnadine’ into basic English the 
moment after he’s used it. Methods of 
speaking, dressing and so forth, undergo 
changes which alter the brand image of 
a play from year to year. But none of 
that is quite so drastic as the condition- 
ing of actors, directors and audiences 
now taking place. The media of diffusion 
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are more accessible and more lucrative 
than drama itself, and none of the parties 
concerned in it can easily throw aside the 
effects of trafficking in mechanized 
drama when a live audience faces live 
actors. The microphone discouraged 
rhetorical delivery, even of passages 
meant to be rhetorical; then the film 
camera encouraged physical action. It 
can be seen as early as the Arthur 
Bourchier silent film of Macbeth, the 
best sequence of which was built round 
a comic soldier losing contact with the 
others while he waved his fragment of 
Birnam Wood. Finally, the television 
cameras imposed their own type of 
anxious intimacy, as can be seen by 
comparing Clarence’s dream in An Age 
of Kings with the same passage in 
Olivier’s Richard III. 

Many of the masterpieces come over 
better on the screen than they would 
on the stage, for the screen can hide 
defects which only a secure company, 
highly trained and permanently housed, 
can avoid in live performance. But all 
this makes nonsense of the idea that the 
masterpieces can be safely left in book 
form to discussion by critics who won't 
dirty their hands by going backstage. 
Most of these texts came from back- 
stage in the first place. They were meant 
to be acted; and long stretches of them 
were certainly not meant to be acted 
the way they are acted now. On the 
production line which stretches between 
text and dispersing audience there inter- 
vene directors, designers and actors, not 
forgetting the audience in its active 
state, hypnotized according to Stanis- 
lavsky, alerted by Brecht or simply 
crackling sweet-wrappers and wishing 
they’d stayed at home for the quiz. It’s 
always been so, but never before have 
the interveners all shared a sensibility 
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sprung from drama shrunk to moving — 

pictures. Most of today’s creative theatre 

begins by accepting the fact. Whether 

you. conform or resist depends on how — 

far you agree with Wind that art is de- 
ded by mechanization. 

Perhaps in the end a performing art 
can’t afford to be too much better than — 
the taste of its audience. Here is a dia- 
logue overheard by a friend of mine be- 
tween two elderly ladies in the balcony 
of a West End theatre. It was a play 
about Redbrick students, promisingly 
written. The matinée was timed to begin 
at 3 o'clock. 


: What a late start 

: Too late. We shall never see the big 
picture. 

: This is not a cinema. It’s a theatre, 
and they’re doing a play. 

: Really! What is the play about? 

: Young people. Undergraduates. 

: Oh, dear! I’m tired of plays about 
young people. I shan’t like that. 

: You can shut your eyes and listen 
to the music. 

: The stage is much too far away. 

: Because we're so high up. 


: No, not that. The stage is so low 
down. 


>We > Bre > p> 


The play didn’t have much of a run. 


Cinema 


PHILLIP RILEY 


‘Restricting Realism 


Cinema, probably since its inception, 
and certainly since James Agate first 
wrote about it in 1921, has been divisible 
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into two categories: cinema that is a 
commercial proposition, and cinema that 
is art. The two have on occasion over- 
lapped, but the distinction has usually 
been pretty clear. 

It is also clear that, as in any other 
medium, the number of films produced 
to make money is far greater than the 
number intended as art. But what one 
questions is why any country should be 
as deficient in artistic films as Britain 
was until two or three years ago. The 
usual explanation is that the star system, 
and the exigencies of commercial man- 
agement, stifled whatever talent there 
was. This, however, is an argument that 
only takes you so far. Where talent in 
other countries has existed, it has often 
found a way. In this country one might 
cite the two films Oliver Twist and 
Great Expectations, both directed by 
David Lean, to show how excellent ‘com- 
mercial’ films can be. The reasons for the 
moribundity of English cinema are per- 
haps debatable. Perhaps they stemmed 
at large from our refusal to relinquish 
the saleable idea of ourselves as a 
bowler-hatted, well-dressed, dryly witty, 
middle-class people, with our lower 
classes firmly relegated to the position of 
comic relief—a myth, incidentally, still 
perpetuated by the British Travel and 
Holidays Association ads. Whatever the 
reason, we have been beset long enough 
by an umselective array of larkish 
medical students, superannuated police- 
men, tired admirals and sportive lawyers 
—all hell bent to drive us Further Up 
the Creek. And this on the lighter side; 
Drama has propelled us chiefly into the 
precincts of the inadequate and repeti- 
tive thriller, in which one of three or 
four well-known personalities has 
featured as the canny, pipe-smoking in- 
spector, combating a preposterously old- 
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fashioned underworld and a welter of 
murderous cliché. 

It is only in very recent years that cer- 
tain directors have forced a way through 
this rabble, and re-established claims for 
the cinema as art. Which director and 
which film was actually first responsible 
is a matter difficult to decide. On the 
stage, what one might call the arrival 
of the modern world was clearly 
marked by the opening night of a 
single play, Look Back In Anger at the 
Royal Court. In the cinema, the infiltra- 
tion has been more gradual, not to say 
tardy, but there is now at least a hand- 
ful of intelligent films, which constitute 
if anything does Britain’s reply to the 
rashes of talent that have recently in- 
vaded us from Italy and France. The best 
of them, in terms of cinema, is also the 
most recent—Karel Reisz’s Saturday 
Night and Sunday Morning, adapted 
from the novel by Alan Sillitoe. I suspect 
that most people who read the original 
and saw the film preferred the film. If 
so, this was doubtless due to the creation 
of authentic characters and authentic 
places by Karel Reisz. The realism of 
Saturday Night and Sunday Morning, 
film version, was a far more delicate and 
better observed thing than it was in the 
novel. And since the realism was about 
ninety-nine per cent of the point in both 
cases, it follows that the degree of it 
achieved was-of supreme importance. 
One of Sillitoe’s defects is that he has 
no ear—no fine ear, no mimic’s ear, that 
is. Reading the conversations of his 
characters, one sees only Sillitoe engaged 
in writing them. Too many things in the 
book, in fact, have the air of a working- 
class childhood not quite well enough 
remembered in the tranquillity of later 
years. Reisz, possibly because he is 
nearer in spirit to his subject, avoids any 
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luxurious status symbols of Conservative 
Club and gracious home, but also for a 
glimpse of passion and tenderness—the 

real.satisfactions that his spirit craved. — 


such forced quality. His eye is surer,~his 
ear keener and his hand firmer. He 
makes his people live (aided by the fact 
that they are all fine actors), sets them in 


surprisingly real surroundings (surpris- 
ing only in the cinema that is; we see 
such people and places every. day), and 
loses the more extraneous and uncon- 
vincing aspect of Sillitoe’s story, like the 
dreary abortion and the opening in- 
cident where the drunken hero vomits 
over the bourgeoisie. We had already 
had an indication of Karel Reisz’s hand- 
ling of working-class subjects in We Are 
the Lambeth Boys, a study of a youth 
club in the East End. The film was per- 
haps most remarkable for its spontaneity 
—the way it captured the essence of the 
young lives it portrayed—and coming 
when it did, for pioneering in English 
cinema a taste for uncompromising 
realism. 

The film of Room at the Top had at 
least two things in common with 
Saturday Night and Sunday Morning: 
brilliant acting from its star performer 
(for whom, unfortunately, no English 
claims can be made), and the conviction 
it left behind that the film version im- 
proved upon the novel. And for similar 
reasons. It was difficult to believe in 
Braine’s Joe Lampton as much beyond a 
symbol, still more to accept the phony 
bunch of provincial sophisticates with 
whom he fell in. Moreover the message 
—the impossibility of squaring your 
conscience with the realities of reaching 
t’top—was rather too baldly stated and 
called to mind unfavourable parallels 
with the hero of Le Rouge et le Noir. On 
the screen Lampton approached be- 
coming credible living flesh. One could 
believe that he had left a world of 
bombed sites and stone sinks and back- 
to-back houses, not only for the dimly 


The relationship between Lampton and 
Alice, again with its parallels in Satur- 
day Night, was one of the most mature, 
unselfconscious and unpuritanical re- 
lationships that the normally puritan- 
ico-prurient English cinema had _ pro- 
duced for a long time, and did a lot to 
redeem the tritely virginal role of 
Heather Sears at the other corner of the 
triangle. The film as a whole conveyed a 
particular and modern situation, com- 
pletely relevant to the present time, but 
with the general implications that lie 
behind all art. 

With the film adaptations of The 
Entertainer and Look Back In Anger our 
gratitude for something else on the 
screen that meant something was more 
than tinged with reserve. The Enter- 
tainer was, in any case, never a particu- 
larly good play. It served chiefly as a 
vehicle for some good characterization, 
some memorable Osborne, and for 
Olivier’s tour de force, the technicalities 
of which were perhaps more suited to 
stage than screen. The film of Look Back 
In Anger proved that it is not only 
pointless to show Jimmy actually at the 
jazz club, the sweet stall or the bedside 
of Ma Tanner; it is definitely harmful 
to do so. For one thing, the provoking 
force of Jimmy’s personality is lost once 
it leaves that claustrophobic one-room 
set. And for another, the significance of 
much of what Jimmy says is in the way 
John Osborne makes him say it. And the 
same effect is by no means gained by 
photographing in actuality half of what 
he talks about, however beautiful the 
lighting effects, and chopping the rest 
into petulant little bits. There is a cur- 
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rent mania for transferring literary suc- 
cesses into every possible medium, which 
at its worst excess resulted in ‘The Dail 
Express’ version of the book of the film 
of the play of Cat On A Hot Tin Roof. 
It may be that many plays lose their 
meaning when the emphasis is shifted 
from the eye to the ear, and needless 
perambulation is introduced. If this is 
true of Look Back In Anger, it is equally 
true of The Long and the Short and the 
Tall, another play considerably weak- 
ened by transfer to the screen. That such 
loss of meaning is not inevitable might 
be shown by Julius Caesar, or even by 
Twelve Angry Men. But it requires more 
self-control and a finer appreciation of 
how the essentials of a play can be ex- 
pressed in filmic terms than most of our 
directors have acquired. 

In spite of the high incidence of 
failure, one welcomes the transference 
from the stage of anything with lean- 
ings towards the worthwhile. Themes 
written originally as screenplays which 
have anything of the contemporary play- 
wright’s concern for ideas are few and 
far between. The best to appear so far 
was The Angry Silence with its setting 
in a factory which actually looked like 
a factory, and its at least attempted in- 
vestigation of a contemporary conflict 
yetween trades-union-mindedness (here 
synonymous with bloodymindedness) 
md the rights of the individual. The 
utmosphere of the film was genuine, 
nany of its details surprisingly valid (the 
[eddy boys, the tearaway on the motor 
9ike making his routine seductions on 
sunday afternoons, the willing-to-be-led 
quality of the men), and the language, 
f selfconsciously overloaded with ex- 
iortations to ‘get stuffed’ and ‘get 
cnotted’, gave the feeling of belonging 
o the present time. The chief failing of 
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the film was a certain slickness, culmin- 
ating in the cops and robbers solution at 
the end. There was also a certain 
naiveté in the motivations behind the 
strike, shouldering much of the blame on 
to a shadowy Communist infiltrator as 
clumsy and inflexible as much of Marx- 
ist jargon. I’m All Right, Jack, which 
dealt with a similar theme, attempted 
satire of both managerial manipulation 
and the men’s stubborn unionism. This 
unselectiveness was unfortunate. The 
film slung its arrows from no particular 
standpoint, and succeeded consequently, 
through the performance of Peter Sellers 
as the shop steward, more on a comic 
plane than a satirical one. It was dif- 
ferent only in degree, not in kind, from 
the now lapsed tradition of English 
comedy, and implied in a stronger way 
only the same sort of criticisms of in- 
dustry as, say, Private’s Progress had of 
the army. 

Our other attempt at satire, Expresso 
Bongo, though limitedly acclaimed on 
stage for its exposé of the pop song busi- 
ness, suffered from acute heavy-handed- 
ness, and also from a chummy quality 
around the satire that one felt was in- 
cluded to captivate maximum audiences. 
Satire, clearly, in British films has a long 
way to go, perhaps because satire re- 
quires the taking of aspects of behaviour 
to extremes, whereas so often the ex- 
tremes are already present in everyday 
life. It takes a fine process of selection, as 
well as a deft wit, to bring home the 
enormity of much of what we take for 
granted. 

In a review of recent ‘serious’ films in 
Britain one cannot avoid mentioning the 
screen version of D. H. Lawrence’s Sons 
and Lovers, although one does so with 
reluctance and only to point the film out 
as a hopelessly lost opportunity. It re- 
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duced Lawrence’s book to pretentious 
banality, with dialogue that was stilted 
and insincere, and the whole invested 
with the worst kind of fake ‘artistic* sig- 
nificance. Who can believe, to begin 
with, in Paul Morel who is a carefully 
enunciating American? Who-would not 
regret that his fixation for his mother 
was of the same order and intensity as 
that which might be expressed in the 
average Mothers’ Day card? 

Among the films being planned or in 
the production stage are adaptations of 
Golding’s Lord of the Flies, Alun Owen’s 
No Trams to Lime Street, John 
Mortimer’s Act of Mercy, Arnold 
Wesker’s The Kitchen and Shelagh 
Delaney’s A Taste of Honey. How suc- 
cessful these will be in adding to the 
bulwarks of British film awaits to be 
seen. 

Now one of the predominant things 
about the films I have just listed is their 
preoccupation with working-class life. 
This fact, in the light of contemporary 
trends in the novel and the drama, is not 
surprising. But it is a factor which limits 
considerably the relatively small output 
of serious British films. The validity of 
working-class realism in literature is suf- 
ficiently established now for there to be 
no point in reiterating its merits, merits 
perhaps too often reiterated since Look 
Back In Anger took the theatre by storm. 
A position more or less to the left of 
centre is now the norm for the intel- 
ligentsia, bred of whatever class. And 
criticisms of working-class plays and 
films have tended to stem chiefly from 
writers like Noél Coward who refuse to 
accept that their period is over. And yet 
there remains considerable room for 
doubt about the efficacy of a cinema 
whose main preoccupation is with the 
working-class alone. For one thing, it is 
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often over-concerned with proselytizing 
and the kind of unrewarding idealism to 
be found in Arnold Wesker’s Roots. For 
another, it is a mistake to assume that _ 
any particular class of society (allowing 
for the moment that society is divided 
by class) holds a prerogative of great or 
small dramatic truths. Yet again, it is 
simply monotonous. : 
Since the reaction at the moment is 
against artificiality and the middle-class, 
there is also a tendency to regard the use 
of realism and the working-class as an 
end in itself, instead of as the raw 
materials for creating something. This is 
a feeling we get particularly from Karel 
Reisz’s films. Both Saturday Night and 
Sunday Morning and We Are the 
Lambeth Boys depicted slices of life 
which, though sensitively and sym- 
pathetically observed, invited the final 
critical response, ‘So what?’ The direc- 
tor’s attitude towards his characters is 
by implication one of unquestioning 
benevolence. He is, in fact, selling us the 
working-class. This is one of the limita- 
tions of proselytizing. It demands of the 
audience the same kind of uncritical ad- 
miration for the hero as does Truffaut in 
Les Quarte Cents Coups. Reisz himself 
obviously has this admiration. But it 
means that he cannot see when the hero 
is being silly (as in the shooting of Ma 
Bull), or objectionable (as when he pours 
his beer over the other inhabitants of 
the pub), or disloyal (as he is when he 
abandons his married girl-friend when 
she get pregnant) In We Are the 
Lambeth Boys all the boys are heroes, in 
this sense, so that we have no reasonable 


‘kind of critical comment about them, 


only this vague benevolence. For 
instance, we are shown the boys at a dis- 
cussion group, debating certain topical 
subjects. Are we to take this as neces- 
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sarily a good thing, i.e., because it 
teaches them something, or develops 
their personalities, or allows them an 
opportunity for mental exercise other- 
wise denied them? Or is it futile because 
they lack the knowledge, or even the 
interest in knowledge, to derive much 
from such discussions? 

The preoccupation with the working- 
class is perhaps more due to the reaction 
against the artificialities and snobberies 
of middle-class art in the previous 
generation than to the working-class 
origins of its creators, since many of 
them are now at least familiar with other 
classes. But reactions against prejudices 
bring about prejudices of their own, in 
this case the assumption that anything 
which is not working-class is either 
pointless, affected, evil or inbred. Several 
times in John Osborne’s plays and 
screenplays we meet this automatic in- 
tolerance of the non-working-class. 
Alison’s brother Nigel, ‘the straight- 
backed chinless wonder from Sandhurst’, 
is an example. Similarly in Room At The 
Top we have another caricature of public 
school ineffectualness in the fiancé. It is 
natural that young writers should attack 
the fatuous and futile aspects of the erst- 
while dominating classes. And yet the 
impression they seek to give, that there 
are more fools per head among other 
classes than among the working-class, 
would be difficult to prove, and is not 
substantiated by simple mockery of 
superficial class characteristics. In any 
case, a view of life which vaunts one 
section of society at the expense of the 
rest must inevitably fail to suggest any- 
thing like the breadth and complexity 
of life as it actually is. 

It might at this stage be worth shift- 
ing the argument on to a positive plane. 
If working-class subjects are limiting, 
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what are the alternatives? Could films 
as good as Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning not be made about, say, a 
tycoon, the mistress of a man about 
town, a journalist, a failed architect, a 
king, a student, or even three bourgeois 
women? They could, of course, and have 
been respectively in Citizen Kane, Les 
Amants, La Dolce Vita, L’Avventura, 
Ivan the Terrible, Les Cousins and 
Waiting Women. In fact one has only to 
look abroad, particularly to France, to 
see the multiplicity of subjects from 
which films are made—films, moreover, 
that have every kind of relevance to con- 
temporary life, and which come into 
that mysterious category of the film as 
art. 

Is there any reason why we should not 
have had a Dolce Vita over here? I can 
see none. The materials of aristocratic 
decadence, journalistic prying, religious 
chicanery and intellectual doubt exist as 
commonly here as in Italy. As for 
L’Avventura, Karel Reisz has shown 
sufficient virtuosity as a director to sug- 
gest that he might one day be capable of 
such a film, if only someone had thought 
of writing (or had the ability to write) 
about a group of rich and beautiful 
hedonists, who had no need to live by 
the sweat of their brow but were none- 
theless human beings for that. The 
theme of Les Cousins, the destruction of 
a provincial boy by his sophisticated 
cousin, would have been a perfectly valid 
one in this country, except possibly that 
students are non grata just now, and 
could have given rise to a far more ex- 
cellent film than Chabrol made of it. 
Why, to take American examples for a 
moment, should the themes of Citizen 
Kane or The Magnificent Ambersons be 
any more endemic to America than to 
Britain? 
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Countless themes for films, and 
methods of treating them, aside from the 
working-class realism of Fellini’s La 
Strada or Truffaut’s Les Quatre Cents 
Coups, are prompted by a glance at what 
is happening or has happened abroad. 
Why have we no equivalent of the 
lyricism of Jean Renoir’s Dejeuner sur 
l’Herbe, or Louis Malle’s Les Amants? 
Why no preoccupation with the most 
awesome of contemporary themes, as in 
Hiroshima, Mon Amour or with the 
questions of intellectual freedom that we 
find in Inherit the Wind? Where, one 
might even ask, is our allegorical ans- 
wer to The Seventh Seal, or our exquisite 
reply to the exquisite fantasies of Les 
Belles de Nuit? Where our period pieces 
like Carné’s Les Enfants du Paradis? 
Where, even, our exhilarating and 
beautifully acted bits of nonsense like 
The African Queen? 

Perhaps to ask as much is to be un- 
grateful. The breakthrough of serious 
films has hardly yet had effect. But we 
have seen enough to know approxi- 
mately where we are going, and it would 
be unfortunate if in twenty years’ time 
all our present preoccupations seemed as 
pointless and limited as many of those 
of the previous generation do now. Per- 
haps the thought has already occurred to 
some writers, those who like John 
Osborne and Robert Bolt are turning 
from current realism to period drama in 
the hope that, as Bolt said recently : 
‘... by dropping four or five centuries I 
might be able to stop talking about 
thirty-one buses.’ Perhaps at this stage 
in the cinema too we may have to drop 
a few centuries before we can stop being 
totally preoccupied with the slag heaps, 
the factories, the back-to-back houses 
and all the other aspects of that unlovely 
industrial landscape. 
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JULIAN SYMONS 


Crime Novels and 
Detective Stories 


It should be, although it is not, now a 
commonplace observation that the crime 
story has changed a good deal since the 
war: that, to put it simply, the detective 
story has changed into the crime novel. 
The change has been partly obscured by 
the fact that some of the detective story 
writers who became well known during 
the twenties and thirties are still in 
flourishing practice. ‘People are always 
pronouncing the doom of the detective 
story ... yet still the thing survives,’ Mr 
Edmund Crispin wrote a little while ago. 
‘Publishers and the public persist in 
issuing and purchasing orthodox de- 
tective fiction with an enthusiasm which 
would probably surprise the doom- 
dealers if they could ever be persuaded 
to give the matter a moment’s thought. 
Mrs Christie still has butter to put on 
her bread. Mr Carr seems confident of 
being able to continue supporting his 
wife and family. There is happily no 
hint from America that Mr Queen is 
feeling the pinch.’ 

Very true. But this urbane piece of 
special pleading ignores the changes that 
Mrs Christie and Mr Queen have felt it 
necessary to make in their once-omnis- 
cient detectives. Not for many years has 
Poirot’s friend, the more than Watson- 
ianly idiotic Captain Hastings. appeared 
in a story, and it is longer still since 
Ellery Queen issued, three-quarters of 
the way through his books, that ‘Chal- 
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lenge to the Reader’ which said that he 
now held all the relevant facts and 
should be able to deduce from them the 
single, logical answer. These writers have 
tactfully trimmed their sails to the pre- 
vailing wind. And when Mrs Christie, 
Mr Queen and Mr John Dickson Carr 
have laid down their pens, who will be 
their successors? The gap between the 
detective story and the crime novel is 
best expressed by this fact: not one of 
the crime writers who have come into 
prominence since the war has tried to 
establish a single character running 
through a series of books, like Poirot or 
Ellery Queen or Lord Peter Wimsey—or, 
for that matter, Father Brown and 
Sherlock Holmes. From a purely com- 
mercial point of view this is foolish, and 
the taste of writers is here running a 
long way ahead of the wishes of readers : 
but then the works of the new wave of 
crime writers belong in the hinterland 
of ‘entertainments’, for the intentions 
with which they are produced are at 
once serious and sensational. Without 
being exactly works of art, they are a 
good deal more than straightforward 
commercial products. 

To some people this change seems 
pure loss. Those who say firmly that 
they never read detective stories and 
those who say that they read nothing 
else are alike in one thing: they do not 
take them seriously. Their opponents 
say that they are bored by the artificial- 
ity of the form and the puzzle. Their 
supporters choose these very qualities 
for praise. To quote Mr Crispin again: 
Orthodox detective fiction is in its 
sssence artificial, contrived and fan- 
‘astic.’ It is the contrivance, the fantasy, 
he feeling that the blood is only crimson 
ake, that permits bishops and cabinet 
ninisters to relax pleasurably in a de- 
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tective story after the strain of important 
events, rather as they might relax in a 
warm bath. 

To the detective story writer artifice is 
all: but the crime novelist is always try- 
ing, in one way or another, to break 
this convention, and to bring his charac- 
ters into some sort of association with 
reality. This may sound as though all 
crime novelists are engaged in writing 
Roman Policiers, but the intentions are 
as varied as the writers. Let me show by 
example some of the differences between 
the old form that is dead, and the new 
one struggling to be born. Hillary 
Waugh’s Last Seen Wearing (1953) is a 
day by day account of the disappearance 
of a pretty American girl student from 
her college. Has she left voluntarily or 
been taken by force? Is she still alive? 
For a long time we don’t know. The book 
follows the course of the police investiga- 
tion, with all its false steps, anxieties, 
small revelations. The girl’s parents dis- 
miss at once the suggestion that she 
might have had an affair with a man. Mr 
Waugh probes at their pain, and shows 
us the shifts to which they resort, the 
desperate hiring of a private detective 
who does nothing at all, the shaky- 
voiced radio appeal. When a body is dis- 
covered they refuse to believe that it can 
be that of their daughter; the girl is six 
weeks pregnant. The book has some 
original features (the villain never ap- 
pears in the story), but it is differentiated 
most sharply from the detective story 
convention by the painful scenes that 
show the parents’ self-deception. Such 
scenes could not possibly have any place 
in a detective story, in which it is under- 
stood that nice girl students do not be- 
come pregnant, and that nice parents 
are never deceived in their nice daugh- 
ters. 
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In a detective story policemen may, be 
foolish, particularly by contrast with an 
omniscient amateur detective, but they 
are never really unpleasant. John Bing- 
ham’s My Name Is Michael Sibley (1952) 
was, I think, the first book to show in 
detail the cat and mouse technique often 
adopted by the police in dealing with 
suspects. Michael Sibley is innocent of 
murder, but he tells only part of the 
truth to the police. With each successive 
interview conducted by the Inspector 
and Sergeant in charge of the case, he 
sinks deeper into confusion and false- 
hood. With each interview their atti- 
tudes change, from avuncular benevo- 
lence, through jocular warnings about 
being careful, to mocking threats of 
violence. In the last long interview at 
Scotland Yard, while Inspector and Ser- 
geant talk about him in the third person 
as though he were not there, Sibley has a 
sudden recollection of the torments of 
childhood. 

I saw myself as a small boy of about 
nine, pinned in a corner by three or 
four boys older than myself. One of 
these boys pulled my hair, and when 
I turned on him another crept up and 
kicked me. And now, when I rounded 
on him in turn, a third pulled my tie 
tight round my neck. . . . A master 
came up and asked what we were 
doing. ‘Just playing, sir,’ they replied, 
and when he looked at me I repeated, 
‘Just playing, sir.’ 

In My Name Is Michael Sibley the 
murderer goes free, and this too is almost 
unthinkable in an orthodox detective 
story, but the radical break made by 
Bingham, here and in some of his other 
books, is in his treatment of the relations 
between police and suspects. 

More than thirty years ago the once- 
famous S. S. Van Dine laid down the 
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stern precept that characterization could / 
not be permitted in the detective story, 
because all characterization interfered . 
with the abstract puzzle that, ideally, a 
detective story should be. Nowadays de- 
tective story writers are more flexible, 
but still, they have found in practice that 
they can’t afford too much characteriza-_ 
tion. A character who is made too ‘real’. 
tends to tear holes in the delicate fabric — 
of the plot, and also to make the paste- 
board construction of the other charac- 
ters (who are present solely in the roles 
of suspects) rather painfully apparent. It 
is possible, in the convention of the de- 
tective story, that your villain shall be a 
psychopathic killer, but to examine and 
reveal the circumstances that created the 
psychopath, to shift the emphasis from a 
puzzle to a person, that would never do. 
In the emphasis placed upon character- 
ization, the crime novel departs from the 
detective story. If we are not concerned 
with the relations between the charac- 
ters, a crime novelist might naively ask, 
how can we begin to be interested in the 
story? 

One of the most original of all modern 
crime novels is Devil Take The Blue Tail 
Fly (1948), the third and unhappily the 
last crime novel written under his own 
name by the American John Franklin 
Bardin. This book opens with our intro- 
duction to a woman named Ellen, who 
is in a mental hospital because she has 
suffered some sort of mental breakdown. 
Ellen is now perfectly well again, and is 
waiting for her husband to come and 
take her home. On this, her last morn- 
ing, she makes a request of the two 


nurses. She has noticed that they always 


take care to face her when they come 
into the room, and now she wants them 
to turn their backs. ‘I’d feel better now 
that I’m going home if you both did 
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that.’ The nurses are surprised that she 
is concerned about such a little thing. 
They begin to laugh, all of them laugh 
together. Then they start to turn, but 
suddenly stop and look at each other and 
Ellen is overwhelmed with embarrass- 
ment, says that of course they shouldn’t 
bother to turn round, please don’t do it, 
she really doesn’t want them to, how can 
she have been so silly as to make such a 
request? This admirably planned open- 
ing scene catches perfectly the tone of 
the ambiguous horrors to come. 

The writer who has explored most 
consistently the area between ‘nor- 
mality’ and psychosis is Miss Patricia 
Highsmith. Her American domestic 
tragedies are made memorable by the 
determination with which she digs into 
the psychological roots of crime. Her 
people are generally respectable, almost 
commonplace, like the feeble lawyer fly 
in The Blunderer (1956), caught by the 
appalling spider detective, or the com- 
plaisant husband in Deep Water (1958) 
who tells one of his wife’s lovers, as a 
kind of joke, that he had killed a man 
who made love to her. The joke is suc- 
cessful, the lover doesn’t come near the 
house again, and Victor Van Allen, de- 
lighted by the unfamiliar sense of power 
given him, moves slowly from pretence 
to reality. 

A comprehensive survey of recent 
developments in the crime novel would 
have to take into account a dozen other 
writers, including Margaret Millar, 
Patrick Quentin, and quite certainly 
Margot Bennett, who uses the puzzle 
framework to investigate the relation- 
ships between her characters with 
notable wit and style. 

Map ahaa 
One shouldn’t exaggerate the merits or 
the originality of the crime novel. A few 
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of its practitioners, like Miss Highsmith, 
write better than most ‘serious’ novelists, 
but most of them are content with ready- 
made styles, neo-Hemingway or sub- 
Maugham, whose only virtue is sobriety. 
And as a form the crime novel is a 
hybrid, having roots both in the de- 
tective story and in the novel proper. 
Often the crime novelist uses some of 
the apparatus of the detective story. He 
may set a puzzle to be solved, offer a 
parade of clues, throw in at the end a 
rather arbitrary solution to his given 
crime: these are the concessions to the 
pop art of the detective story which he 
makes quite willingly, very often with- 
out realizing that they are concessions 
at all. Through such popular art he is 
trying, stammeringly and _intermit- 
tently, to say something serious, and his 
work bears the same relationship to the 
detective story as that of the Goons bore 
to orthodox radio comedy. Much of the 
material is the same, but it is being used 
for quite different purposes. It is the 
bastard nature of the form, indeed, that 
helps to make it interesting. Nobody 
should set out to read a crime novel, any 
more than he should set out to read a 
piece of science fiction, under the im- 
pression that it is likely to be a work of 
literary art. The crime novelist’s in- 
sights are often fugitive and wayward, 
yet they are insights which, like those of 
science fiction, often could not be ex- 
pressed in any other way. 

Let me give one typical and interest- 
ing example: Savage Streets, by the 
American William McGivern. In this 
story the children in a prosperous 
housing estate (rather like one of those 
estates recently developed in London, in 
which youngish advertising executives, 
architects, time and motion study men 
and near-artists wave through the pic- 
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ture window at their neighbour eating 
his Cooper’s Oxford in his modern 
kitchen-breakfast room) are terrorized 
into stealing money by a band of youths 
from the wrong side of town. The lead- 
ing citizens of the housing estate are 
justly indignant. They join together and 
set out to teach the young hoodlums a 
lesson. There are reprisals and counter- 
reprisals. The righteous answering of 
force with force changes almost imper- 
ceptibly into mob violence. The book’s 
climax is the murder of the leader of the 
band of boys and the rape of his girl. 
One closes it feeling that at least the 
boys have a rough and ready sort of 
ethical code to which they adhere, but 
that on the other side there is merely a 
habit of respectability, unbacked by 
any morality at all. In theory there is no 
reason why the point made so effectively 
in Savage Streets shouldn’t be made in a 
‘straight’ novel, but in practice it is a pre- 
requisite that the writer should have a 
belief in the symbolic significance of 
violence in our social system. 

It is this interest in violence that dis- 
tinguishes the crime novel from the de- 
tective story which is concerned, as Mr 
Crispin justly says, not with crime but 
with mystery, and from the ordinary 
novel in which an author may make use 
of a crime as an element in the plot. The 
Eustace Diamonds is all about the theft 
of some diamonds, The Last Chronicles 
of Barset about the apparently inexplic- 
able loss of a sum of money, but Trollope 
has no personal involvement with these 
things, his true interests are elsewhere. 
The murder in Crime and Punishment, 


however, is at the very core of the book; , 


it has for Dostoievsky and for us deep 

significance first as an act of violence. 
The importance of violence must be, I 

think, one of the first tenets of the crime 
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novelist. We are all of us, to an in-- 
creasing degree, in the position of those: 
respectable citizens in Savage Streets.. 
Our shocked response to every in-- 
dividual murder, our concern about: 
whether capital punishment should be: 
extended or abolished: what are these: 
more than protective defences put up) 
against refusal to think about the im-- 
plications in the murder of six million: 
Jews and the daily possibility of mass; 
genocide? The gap between public and! 
private morality widens every year: 
under the shadow of extreme public: 
violence, and its implications can be seen | 
much more easily in the crime novel! 
than in, for instance, the sprawling por-- 
tentous neo-Jacobean outlines of Wil. 
liam Styron’s Set This House On Fire, a: 
recent ‘serious’ book which has the sen-- 
sationalism of a crime novel without a: 
good crime novel’s basic respect for! 
reality. 

I suppose one should add that the: 
virtues of involvement are limited. The: 
crime novelist should be involved with; 
his material as much as, say, a Method! 
actor is involved in his part. His interest} 
in some forms of crime may well be, like: 
Dostoievsky’s or Dickens’s, obsessional,, 
but for his own sake and for the sake of! 
his work it should stop some way short! 
of completeness. Complete involvement; 
in a personal sense may lead him tot 
prison: in a literary sense, to the pro- 
duction of pure fantasies of violence. 
There is an element of sensational! 
fantasy, of private daydream, in almost 
all crime novels, and it is just this blend- 
ing of private daydream with realism! 
that gives the crime novel, even in the 
books of Dashiell Hammett which are 
perhaps its highest reaches, its peculiar 
quality and colour. The most one would 
claim for the best writers working in the 
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form is that they sometimes illuminate 
the stresses placed on the human psyche 
in its relationship with society, in a way 
that nobody else is doing just now. That 
the light they throw is a lurid one 
doesn’t, after all, seem inappropriate to 
our present human situation. 


PETER QUENNELL 


THE FIRST BOHEMIAN: THE LIFE OF 
HENRY MURGER by Robert Baldick. 
(Hamish Hamilton. Price 21.) 


Apollo does not wear fancy dress: so a 
distinguished poet used to assure us dur- 
ing the far-off days of Georgian Poetry, 
just before he himself developed an un- 
expected interest in bright silk waist- 
coats and broad-brimmed Spanish hats. 
He was right, certainly, about many of 
his great precursors. We can assume that 
there was nothing to distinguish Shakes- 
peare from his sober-suited fellow 
citizens: the adult Milton was a 
square-toed - Puritan scholar: Pope 
dressed like a contemporary man of the 
world and, preparatory to writing verse, 
would always put on his most formal 
clothes: even Keats, though perhaps a 
little untidy, wore perfectly conven- 
tional coats and trousers. Bohemianism 
and its by-product literary dandyism 
were the off-spring of the French 
Romantic movement. There had, of 
course, been earlier bohemians; but the 
word ‘bohemian’, as applied to writers 
and artists whose appearance, vocabu- 
lary and social attitude advertised their 
fierce contempt for bourgeois standards, 
was not adopted until the eighteen- 
thirties when Balzac, in Un Grand 
Homme de Province @ Paris, employed it 
to describe a small group of daring spirits 
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that included Théophile Gautier, Chas- 
sériau, Arséne Houssaye and the ec- 
centric visionary Gérard de Nerval, who 
at length committed suicide on the 
threshold of a doss-house with the help 
of ‘the Queen of Sheba’s garter’. 
Gérard de Nerval, incidentally, has 
left us a vivid account of the back- 
ground of the Romantic heyday. ‘We 
were living at that time (he wrote in 
Sylvie) in one of those strange periods 
which usually follow a revolution or the 
downfall of some mighty empire. . . 
composed of activity, diffidence and 
inertia, of splendid utopian dreams, of 
philosophic or religious aspirations and 
vague enthusiasms, the whole inter- 
penetrated by certain instincts of re- 
newal 7 The\collapseof the 
Napoleonic empire had been succeeded 
by a period of political stagnation and 
repression; young men—particularly 
young writers—felt that, through no 
fault of their own, they had been 
brutally cut off from active life; and, 
denied the satisfaction of taking a share 
in the dramas of the outer world, they 
began to look inward and look back into 
the past, where their ambitions, dreams 
and enthusiasm could be realized at 
second hand. Simultaneously, they 
donned a distinctive costume: Gautier, 
Nerval and their friends fought the 
battle of Hernani, on February 25, 1830, 
wearing the apparatus of mediaeval 
courtiers, Gautier in a crimson pour- 
point that dazzled and daunted the 
hostile bourgeois audience. Ten years 
later, Baudelaire followed suit: his 
youthful dandyism was a high-spirited 
protest against the humdrum squalor of 
the age in which he lived. Today, com- 
paratively few writers are thorough- 
going bohemians, and still fewer are de- 
liberate dandies; but it is interesting to 
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note that dandyism has now re-emerged 
among the younger generation of the 
urban proletariat. They, too, apparently 
suffer from a sense of exclusion, of 
social and emotional deprivation: they, 
too, express their revolt by assuming 
odd mediaeval modes—trousers that 
sheathe the leg, and ‘winkle-pickers’ 
with spiked toes that suggest fifteenth- 
century footwear. 

The idea of Bohemianism, then, as a 
form of literary protest, originated about 
1830; but the legend of the Vie de 
Bohéme was finally established during 
the late forties. It was in 1845 that 
Henry Murger, ambitious but penniless 
son of a dour Parisian concierge, 
launched a long series of narrative 
sketches, originally entitled Scénes de la 
Bohéme, describing the adventures of 
himself and his companions, the proudly 
styled “Buveurs de l’Eau’, who cultivated 
the arts, without benefit of alcohol, on a 
diet of crusts of bread and thin soup. 
Unlike Gautier, Nerval, Baudelaire, none 
of these minor bohemians had any touch 
of real genius; but Murger was a brilliant 
popularizer who soon grasped the pos- 
sibilities of his subject and understood 
that, although the militant bohemians 
of the ’thirties had offended and alarmed 
the bourgeois public, modern middle- 
class readers were now much more 
kindly disposed towards romantic waifs 
and strays. Bohemians had become harm- 
less: they were positively endearing. 
Better still, the curious lives they led, 
and the picturesque, ill-fated love-affairs 
they conducted in their gloomy attic 
chambers, provided an enjoyable relief 
from the ordinary money-making round. 
Serial publication of Murger’s Scénes de 
la Bohéme continued until 1849; when 
an enterprising young playwright named 
Théodore Barriére agreed to recast them 
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in dramatic shape. Rodolphe and Mimi 
appeared on the boards, exulting and 
weeping, tremulous with cold and pas- 
sion; while the future Emperor of the 
French applauded from a stage box. 

Murger had arrived—so far as he 
would ever arrive; his worldly success 
was never quite complete. For, although 
he presently renounced and denounced | 
Bohemianism—it was the destruction of ' 
promise, he said, and the grave of youth- - 
ful hopes—he could not altogether shake : 
off his bohemian ways and until his: 
death remained a desperate struggler. . 
True, he snatched at the joys of the: 
present; but he clung to the delusive : 
memories of the past; and, wherever he » 
wandered, above the head of his bed 
hung the dusty bouquet and ancient 
velvet mask, relics of some happy Opera 
Ball that he had attended many years 
ago, commemorating his ill-starred at- 
tachment to the first of many different 
Mimis. Each of these - transistory 
favourites came from the Parisian work- 
ing class; and as a rule the young 
women he adored would seem to have 
been equally plain and faithless. 

‘He started from the idea (observed 
a caustic acquaintance) that man is 
nothing but an animal that loves. He 
considered himself obliged to turn his 
heart . . . into a cushion into which 
feminine hands drove pins. He would 
doubtless have preferred those hands to 
be clean; he would have raised no objec- 
tion if the pins had been gold pins with 
diamond heads. . . . But, since he came 
across nothing but red hands and muddy 
pins, he sang their praises. . . . I have 


_hever met a man endowed with such a 


capacity for idealization. He was the 
idealizing animal par excellence.’ 

Yet through his romanticism and his 
gift for idealization ran a vein of sober 
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realism; and the charm of his books is 
their peculiar blend of romantic and 
realistic feeling. Murger himself was a 
likeable personage, though physically 
not at all attractive—bald and heavily 
bearded, with a habit, in emotional 
moments, of ‘sniffing, curling his upper 
lip, and stuffing his wet moustache into 
his nostrils’. Apart from the jealous and 
cantankerous Goncourts, most contem- 
porary writers enjoyed his company— 
‘he was naturally kind, gentle and af- 
fectionate’; and they were pleased when 
the last of his Mimis settled down with 
him in pseudo-wedlock. 

* A remarkable character; and Mr 
Robert Baldick, who has already given us 
valuable studies of Huysmans and 
Frédérick Lemaitre, has made him the 
hero of an entertaining volume. It is not, 
however, very well written: Mr Baldick 
seldom shrinks from a familiar epithet 
or a dog-eared phrase, and has compara- 
tively little to say about Murger’s value 
as a novelist. What he elucidates is the 
origin of a legend—one that, a hundred 
years after Murger’s death, has not com- 
pletely lost its power. Murger created 
that legend; Barriére dramatized it; and 
Puccini added a saccharine finish. Mr 
Baldick traces its fortuitous development 
from the splendours and miseries of an 
individual life. 


JOHN FULLER 


SOLSTICES by Louis MacNeice. (Faber & 
Faber. 12s. 6d.) 


What is one to think about MacNeice’s 
poetry? One likes so much of it, and yet 
when one gets down to some close read- 
ng it so often disappoints. I don’t really 
selieve G. S. Fraser’s diagnosis of ‘evasive 
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honesty’ is quite the answer. We 
shouldn’t expect the poet to give us 
everything. It would be embarrassing 
and boring, too. There is quite enough 
range in MacNeice (mot to mention 
stamina, observation and technique) to 
judge him as second only to Auden, of 
the poets of their generation. Yet finally, 
striking though they may be, so few of 
his poems achieve real poetic inevita- 
bility that one is almost tempted to label 
him from his own ‘Elegy for Minor 
Poets’ as one who ‘knew all the words 
but failed to achieve the Word’. 

Standard opinion of MacNeice in rela- 
tion to the Thirties poets is favourable, 
it seems, because of his staying-power. 
As a pink liberal, the story goes, he had 
no political engagement to collapse at 
the outbreak of war, and now is the only 
one who really treats social themes, 
while Auden, Day-Lewis and Spender 
have turned to the inner life via the 
Church or Thomas Hardy. This theory 
ought to be scotched. The real bogey of 
the poet (any poet) is respectability, and 
Grigson was chastising Day-Lewis as 
early as 1937 for joining the Committee 
of the Book Society (see New Verse 
number 25). MacNeice has a wicked 
stepmother, too, and one which has had 
a more direct influence on his poetry 
than any publishing firm or magazine 
could have. The BBC is a medium as 
well as an administration, and it is quite 
obvious that the style and length of 
MacNeice’s work in the Fifties have 
been dictated a good deal by the exigen- 
cies of broadcasting. 

If one is to claim that it is this (rather 
than ‘evasive honesty’) which is the bad 
thing, it must be remembered that Mac- 
Neice made his reputation with the 
short lyric. His talent was sensual, pic- 
torial, metaphysical. He wrote of 
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moments of perception and vision, his 
insight into the variety of the world in 
its onslaught upon man’s sensibility : 


While the lawn-mower sings moving 
up and down 

Spirting its little fountain of vivid 
green, 

I, like Poussin, make a still-bound féte 
of us 

Suspending every noise, of insect or 
machine. 


He wrote fluidly and boisterously in a 
way which brought him nearer to the 
target than many of his more accurate 
contemporaries. Perhaps this charac- 
teristic was the germ of the prolixity 
which is disappointing in some of his 
later work, but in the collections Poems 
(1935) and The Earth Compels (1938) it 
comes across merely as the expression of 
a sheer joy in getting the world on paper, 
‘the drunkenness of things being 
various’ : 


Let the saxophones and the 
xylophones 
And the cult of every technical excel- 
lence, the miles of canvas in the 
galleries 
And the canvas of the rich man’s 
yacht snapping and tacking on the 
seas 
And the perfection of a grilled steak— 
Let all these so ephemeral things 
Be somehow permanent like the 
swallow’s tangent wings. ... 


These poems explode on the page (‘I have 


always admired the Chinese because © 


they invented gunpowder only to make 
fireworks with it,’ he writes in the 
preface to his earliest book, Blind Fire- 
works, in 1929) and the explosions point 
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the mood in which the observation was : 
bred. Poems like ‘August’, “Morning | 
Sun’ or June Thunder’ have this vitality » 
pure; the eclogues, say (a splendid revival 
of this traditional form), draw upon it | 
for their firmness. It is his central 
strength. 

His perhaps best-known poem, . 
Autumn Journal (1938) is not altogether ' 
successful as a long poem, because it is: 
really a yoking together of many short | 
ones. The journal form was typical of’ 
one who had claimed that ‘the poet is. 
only an extension . . . of the ordinary 
man’ (New Verse 31/32). The poem has » 
become a classic text of the Munich 
period, passive, observant, but with one: 
eye fixed on the largest issues. It trans- - 
cends the journalistic, rather in the way’ 
that a documentary film by Humphrey’ 
Jennings does. It is real and moving, and _ 
yet between the quoted passages, tend-. 
ing to strangle the insight and devalue: 
the apercus, is just too much lame writ- - 
ing, too many cliché images: 


...at this hour of the day it is no good 
8 fata 
‘Take away this cup’; 
Having helped to fill it ourselves it is. 
only logic 
That now we should drink it up. 


It is a characteristic of this poem, and. 
more especially of Autumn Sequel fif-. 
teen years later, that MacNeice’s search | 
after illustrative material should be suc-. 
cessful, but exhausting. By moving fast, | 
he doesn’t fall off the rope (this especially 
of Autumn Sequel, written entirely in 
terza rima, and the tighter, cleverer Ten 
Burnt Offerings (1952)) but he leaves. 
the reader breathless, cloyed, unsatis-| 
fied. Metaphors are extended, fatal 
rhetorical Cleopatras beckon and are fol- 
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lowed: the energy and application are 
remarkable. Not so his inspiration. 

In contrast to Auden, whose long 
works are masterpieces of originality 
and artifice and whose short ones seem 
‘to get more and more prosy, MacNeice 
has retained a real poetic burst over the 
short distance. He never neglected the 
lyric entirely, and some of his wartime 
pieces like ‘Meeting Point’, ‘Entirely’ or 
‘Neutrality’ are as good as ever. Only 
occasionally is one reminded of the real 
richness of the true war-poetry (the pro- 
perty of a succeeding generation, in 
fact) by a certain coldness in poems like 
“Nuts in May’ or ‘Bar-Room Matins’, a 
lack of accommodation of his smart style 
to the actuality that was presaged in the 
surrealist doom of ‘Bagpipe Music’ : 


Pretzels crackers chips and beer: 
Death is something that we fear 
But it titillates the ear. 


The known poems of this period, ‘Prayer 
before Birth’, say, ‘The Trolls’ or ‘The 
Streets of Laredo’ need more to back 
them up than the kind of thing repre- 
sented perhaps by a series of 
‘Novelettes’, which, though containing 
the usual brilliant line or two (e.g. ‘long 
green grapes exploding on the palate’), 
seem in their context unaccountably 
tame, middlebrow and slick. The barren- 
ness of post-war poetry was notoriously 
widespread; the relative dullness of 
MacNeice as he appears in the rest of 
the Collected Poems up to 1948 need 
hardly be remarked. 

MacNeice has never really been what 
one could call a polished poet. Even in 
the early days he was disparaging Emp- 
son (in New Verse No. 11: “The clever 
fellows must wait to show off some other 


day.’) and he indulges in some-parody 
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of that by then influential poet in 
Autumn Sequel (1954). He also laments 
the death of Dylan Thomas as ‘Gwylim’, 
one of the tiresomely pseudonymous 
characters that flit about in it without 
acquiring real interest. It is a pious work 
with only the scope and variety that 
one of 163 pages can rope in by its mere 
refusal to give up; the mood and flavour 
of its predecessor is lost. He tells us why 
he remained with the BBC after the 
war: 
I could not discern 
Much choice; it might in fact be better 
to give 
Such service, better to bury than to 
burn. 


I stayed. On my peacetime feet. There 
was little alternative. 


‘Better to bury than to burn’: an epi- 
taph indeed for fiery poet in his tomb 
of rhetoric. The feeling in the focal 
points of the poem are muddied with 


words. He has substituted for the old . 


MacNeicean spark a kind of leaden 
ornateness : 


His sister called and came upstairs and 
stood 

Quietly and said quietly “We have lost 

Gavin’; a cobra spread an enormous 


hood 


Over the window and a sudden frost 

Froze all the honey left in the looted 
hive 

While the white Dove revoked his 
pentecost 


Muting the tongues of fire. 


But if we have missed the gay im- 
portance of his youthful work, his latest 
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collections have come nearest to recap- 
turing it. Visitations (1958) relaxed into 
landscape and nostalgia. Solstices, as the 
title could imply, continues this develop- 
ment in reflection and poise. ‘Coun 
Weekend’ focuses the fields of his 
memory and desire : 
Decant the oil, 

Turn up the wick. Call it escape 

Or what rude name you like—or call it 

A good deed, rather a good night : 

One good night in a naughty world. 
Poems about childhood, firewatching, 
dreams or driving in the dark give us 
the poise in the strength of his imagina- 
tion. The last is a familiar MacNeicean 
situation in the restlessness and luxury 
of its sensation. Here he begins strikingly 
and welds the whole into a strong 
poetic idea: 


Through purblind night the wiper 

Reaps a swathe of water 

On the screen; we shudder on 
And hardly hold the road 

All we can see a segment 

Of blackly shining asphalt 

With the wiper moving across it 
Clearing, blurring, clearing. 


The car is the ‘now’ of life, hauling ‘the 
black future towards us’. It could be a 
symbol for MacNeice’s poetic life, suck- 
ing in experience under the axle, and 
spewing it behind him. This volume 
catches him at a moment of nourish- 
ment. The presence of real poetic ideas 
should always demand a sureness and 
lightness of touch. This lightness breeds 
strength in poems like ‘Country Week- 
end’, “The Riddle’ or ‘Reflections’. He 
can still rather coldly overstress his 
points (in ‘Apple Blossom’, perhaps, or 
‘The Truisms’), but there is a sort of calm 
youthfulness in some of the poems (the 
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two dreams, for instance) which is quite 


invigorating. 
Like Auden’s latest volume, Homage 


to Clio, Solstices is very readable, a little. 


easy, a little diverse perhaps, but meatier 
than most that come one’s way, though 
MacNeice has nothing here to rival the 
wit and controlled tenderness of Auden. 


Solstices perhaps shares the unevenness © 


of his wartime work (a quality almost 
inherent in the breadth and freedom of 
his writing) but it largely avoids the 
rhetorical stretches of the BBC period: 
it holds the road with skill and poise. 


FERNANDO HENRIQUES 


LE  BIBLIOTHEQUE INTERNATIONALE 
D’EROTOLOGIE. Edited by Lo Duca. 
(Editions J-J. Pauvert, Paris.) 


The Street Offences Act, the victory of 
Lady C., the naked sensuality of the 
parks as viewed by Billy Graham, the 
advertisements at the side of the tube 
escalators which beckon to a dream- 
world of bras and panties, the vast, if 
suddenly declining, number of strip- 
tease clubs, which are only arbitrarily 
fined on legally thin technical grounds, 
television advertisements with their coy 
sexual overtones, all are islands in the 
sea of eroticism around us. 

Thanks to the enterprise of a French- 
man, M. Lo Duca, we have now avail- 
able to us a chart of these dangerous 
waters—the Bibliothéque Internationale 
D’Erotologie. The range of the library 


‘can be regarded as extensive, or limited, 


depending on your viewpoint. Titles in- 
cluded are The History of Eroticism, The 
Technique of Eroticism, Eroticism in the 
Cinema, and The Metaphysics of Strip- 


vas 
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Tease—the latest to reach this country. 
They are published by Jean-Jacques 
Pauvert in Paris, and are distributed here 
by the Rodney Book Services at about £2 
each. M. Lo Duca is the author of the 
first three books, and M. Denys 
Chevalier of The Metaphysics of Strip- 
Tease. M. Lo Duca, a man of literary and 
other parts, has made a number of docu- 
mentary films, and has written a variety 
of books. The latter betray an essentially 
catholic capacity—the subject matter 
ranges from Valéry to primitive Roman 
art and masturbation. He _ seems 
eminently suited to introduce the 
English reader to the sexual world as 
seen by a European. 

These books are unique in an excellent 
way. There is almost total subjugation 
of the text to the illustrations. These do 
not so much point the text, as invite the 
text to comment on them. How fre- 
quently has the reader not felt, as he 
picks up his well-loved and _ well- 
thumbed copy of Krafft-Ebbing, ‘If only 
it were illustrated!’ That case of the 
sausage-maker in Pforzheim in 1841 who 
was arrested for putting small pieces of 
his mistress’s corset in his sausages, how 
alive it would become if there were a 
photograph of him at work. But our 
worries are at an end. The Bibliotheque 
Internationale D?’Erotologie has filled 
this long-felt want. The printed page is 
sexually alive with action photographs. 

There are three major ways of dealing 
with the problem of the bifurcation of 
woman. Complete acceptance of sexual 
activity as a necessary and fascinating 
phenomenon, genuflection to the in- 
evitable, and a half-way house between 
these two. All societies fall into one or 
other of these categories. It is a mistake, 
however, to assume that so-called civil- 
ized states have a monopoly of restrictive 
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practices with relation to sex. Or on the 
other hand that the uninhibited savage 
can indulge himself where and when he 
will. At least one great civilization, that 
of India, has evolved a supreme sexual 
expression in terms of culture. In many 
primitive societies the relationships be- 
tween the sexes is hedged around with 
innumerable restrictions. The sexual 
regulations existing in a society, and the 
behaviour associated with them, can be 
taken as an indication of that society’s 
sexual morality. 

In England people have rarely doubted 
their sexual maturity. Boy Scouts and 
smoking-room jokes have gone hand in 
hand with a double standard of morals. 
The Victorian materfamilias high on her 
childbearing pedestal was neither sup- 
posed to receive or give sexual pleasure. 
The remark, variously attributed to 
Lucretius and Lord Curzon, that ‘Ladies 
do not move’ summed up the attitude 
towards respectable women. For erotic 
enjoyment there were other women. At 
the bottom of the scale was the street- 
walker, at the top the fashionable demi- 
mondaine. You paid for your pleasure 
and presumably enjoyed it. The mark of 
the sexually mature man was a large 
family, and a mistress. If you could not 
afford the luxury of both you might, as 
Samuel Butler did, go shares in a 
mistress. In those happy pre-Freudian 
days medical opinion assured men that 
decent women were incapable of orgasm. 
Only women trained, as it were, for the 
job could hope to match their partner’s 
pleasure. Hence the dominance of the 
professional as the purveyor of erotic en- 
joyment. The gentleman hurrying home 
in the early hours, after an evening with 
his mistress, to the chaste embraces of 
his wife was singularly free from in- 
hibitions. Or was he? 
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One of the extraordinary phenomena 
which characterized early Victorian 
sexual behaviour was an obsession with 
flagellation. Admittedly it was popular 
all over Europe at the time but as con- 
temporary observers agree it was only 
in England that it assumed gigantic pro- 
portions. What is perhaps most reveal- 
ing is that facilities existed to gratify the 
appetites of both men and women. Con- 
centration on a sexual activity of this 
kind suggests that the Victorian gentle- 
man was not as satisfied as he appeared 
on the surface. If distressed he could 
always resort to Mrs Theresa Berkley’s 
establishment at 28 Charlotte Street in 
Soho. 


Her instruments of torture were 
more numerous than those of an 
other governess. Her supply of birc 
was extensive, and kept in water, so 
that it was always green and pliant: 
she had shafts with a dozen whip 
thongs on each of them; a dozen dif- 
ferent sizes of cat-o’-nine-tails, some 
with needle points worked into them; 
various kinds of thin bending canes; 
leather straps like coach traces; battle- 
doors, made of thick leather sole, with 
inch nails run through to docket, and 
currycomb tough hides rendered 
callous by many year’s flagellation. 
Holly brushes, furze brushes, a prickly 
evergreen, called butcher’s bush; and 
during the summer, glass and china 
vases, filled with a constant supply of 
sreen nettles with which she often 
restored the dead to life. Thus, at her 
shop, whoever went with plenty of 


money could be birched, whipped, ° 


fustigated, scourged, needle-pricked, 
half-hung, holly-brushed, —_furze 
brushed, butcher-brushed,  stinging- 
nettled, curry-combed, phlebotomized, 
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and tortured till he had a belly full. 
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So runs a contemporary account of the 


equipment which Mrs Berkley had at 
her command. It makes the ladies of the 
Ladies Directory seem sadly inadequate. 
The height of refinement reached by this 
doyenne of Victorian brothel-keepers 
was The Berkley Horse. This was an 
adjustable machine, invented for her in 
1828, which allowed the human body to 
assume innumerable positions and ex- 
posures of the anatomy. Its uses are 
obvious and need not be dilated upon. 
While Mrs Berkley may not have been 
the toast of the town, as Cora Pearl was 
at a later date, her business was greatly 
successful. 

Two major wars, the growth of female 
employment, the development of 
woman’s education, the advent of Freud 
have all played their part in the decline 
of the double standard of morals, and 
the creation of sexual emancipation. The 
notorious Edwardian promenade at the 
old Empire in Leicester Square disap- 
peared in the first decade of our century. 
It was more than a common or garden 
haunt of prostitutes—it was a symbol 
all over the far-flung empire, and kept 
many a sweaty exile in the Malayan 
jungle, surrounded by whisky and 
‘native’ women, from throwing off the 
white man’s burden. 

Now, in the nineteen-sixties, we have 
achieved sexual freedom. We can read 
Lady C. without the police breathing 
down our necks. We can watch Brigitte 
Bardot. We can succumb to the lure of 
sexual posters on the ‘telly’ or in the 
street. We can even watch strip-tease 
before lunch, but only in Manchester. 
Wives are no longer on pedestals but 
sexual partners of our exuberant male- 
ness. Unmarried there is no necessity for 
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recourse to the prostitute when women 
of one’s own class are easily accessible. 
Everything would appear to be right in 
the best of all possible worlds. Un- 
fortunately, M. Lo Duca and Chevalier 
introduce a note of warning. 

_Is our emancipation more apparent 
than real? In one field, that of advertis- 
ing—admirably documented in the 
Technique of Eroticism—there has been 
a steady and subtle increase in the use of 
sex as a gimmick to encourage sales. No 
doubt it began with the exploitation of 
a potentially sexual commodity such as 
scent, and continued into feminine 
underwear. The famous Maiden-Form 
brassiére advertisements can be regarded 
as typical. But a different approach 
almost surrealist, is now apparent. What 
is to be made of a picture of two mature 
women clad in brassiéres and tight 
trousers, with cloaks lying loosely on 
their shoulders serenely drinking coffee 
in front of a blazing fire? This appeared 
in Harper’s Bazaar. Do women find this 
kind of thing irresistible and im- 
mediately rush into a shop to equip 
themselves with the same brassiéres? Or 
is it aimed at their consorts who, fired by 
the sexual connotations (Lesbianism ?), 
insist that their wives obtain the 
articles? Presumably the conclusion is 
that an essentially sexual, if also 
domestic, article needs sexual advertis- 
ing. 

No such argument can apply to some- 
thing as innocuous as tonic water. 
Nevertheless, a fetching display of the 
lower half of the female body is used to 
boost sales. The unwritten caption might 
read: ‘You, too, if you drink X’s tonic 
water, can have a woman like this.’ The 
palm, however, in 1961 must be awarded 
0 the soap which claims on television 
1 the usual things soap claims, only 
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in addition a man appears behind a 
newly lathered girl who is whispering to 
soft music: “Treat me gently, treat me 
gently.’ In the United States there is an 
advertisement of an electric plug with 
male legs chasing a socket with female 
legs. 

One interpretation of this sexual ex- 
ploitation in advertising would be that 
the contemporary European male is as 
subject to inhibitions and frustrations of 
a sexual nature as were his fettered for- 
bears. This is corroborated by the stills 
from many contemporary films in 
Eroticism in the Cinema. An obvious 
example is the steady spate of films deal- 
ing with prostitution. The patron clearly 
enjoys a vicarious experience which is 
becoming increasingly difficult to 
achieve in real life. It is rather as if, in 
the realm of sex, we were becoming sup- 
porters instead of players. 

What applies to advertising applies 
equally well to films. The gracious, semi- 
nudity of Arletty in Le Jour s’Eléve is 
replaced by the urchin provocativeness 
of Bardot in Le Dieu créa la femme. The 
slightly dotty but essentially romantic 
nature-nakedness of Hedy Lamarr in 
Extase is replaced by films of nudist 
colonies. What is responsible for this 
change in emphasis? Do couples at home 
cavort in semi-nudity around their tele- 
vision sets? Or is it again part of their 
fantasy life made reality in the gloom of 
the cinema? Kinsey records that of the 
married couples in his sample 59 per cent 
of those born after 1920 slept in the 
nude. He added solemnly that there 
were indications that the number was 
increasing. Is this true of England? One 
wonders. 

For readers troubled by esoteric sexual 
theories and literary analysis it should 
be noted that Eroticism in the Cinema 
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has hardly any text at all, only a super- 
lative series of stills. What text there is, 
contains odd bits of information, such as 
that in France special erotic stills of 
scenes not in the film are produced for 
purely advertising purposes. With M. 
Lo Duca as guide it is possible to trace 
the history of cleavage on the American 
screen, as well as the use of fetichism. 
After reading him, you will pay far 
greater attention when you next visit 
the cinema. 

Perhaps the most interesting sexual 
phenomenon of our times is the success 
of strip-tease. Concomitants in this 
situation are worship of the female bust 
and buttocks. Like much that is good in 
life, strip-tease originated in the United 
States in the old burlesque houses. It has 
come a long way since then and is to be 
found all over the western world. The 
value of M. Chevalier’s work lies in the 
pictorial evidence he presents rather 
than in the involved text, quoting from 
all the OK names in both classical and 
contemporary literature, which varies 
from the dolled-up obvious to the unin- 
telligible. Yet the book remains the per- 
fect guide to this aspect of sexual be- 
haviour. For example, only true con- 
noisseurs of European night-life would 
be aware that Fraulein Carolin von 
Sirowetz, the Marlene Dietrich of the 
strip world, can infuse a simple instru- 
ment like the telephone with unimagin- 
able erotic overtones. Or indeed that 
Lady Phu-Qui-Ché, of mixed American 
and Viet-Nam parentage, and the god- 
daughter of Marshal de Lattre de 
Tassigny, introduces into strip-tease an 
exoticism which the shedding of mere 
European clothes cannot hope to equal. 

Strip-tease is the fulfilment of male 
erotic fantasy. This is what a man would 
wish his women to do if only they had 
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the figure and the training. To regard it 
as anything else but deliberate sensual _ 
provocation is patently absurd. The law 
and. police may choose for reasons best — 
know to themselves to regard such per- 
formances as artistic, but the audience 


know better. So far the double strip- 
tease, that is a woman stripper perform- 


ing with a man who remains fully clad, 
has not yet openly reached this country 
where, however, there are graded cate- 
gories of performance, for selected and 
unselected audiences. There are two well 
known exponents at the Folies Bergéres 
in Paris, Simone Claris and Roger 
Stéphani, whose performance as studied 
in M. Chevalier’s book is a reasonable 
substitute for the real thing. 

In England, the strip-tease club has so 
far reached only London and Man- 
chester. The rest of the provinces have 
to be content with artistic posing, strip- 
pers unworthy of the name surrounded 
by inferior variety acts. To watch a 
stolid Yorkshire audience of men and 
women comfortably gazing as an 
elephantine, near-naked woman poses on 
the stage is to realize the impervious- 
ness of the English to crude titillation. 
On the other hand, for many a pro- 
vincial boy this is the first introduction 
to the nude female form—it may also be 
his last. 

Stripping, as it is generally practised, 
can be divided into three major groups— 
the straightforward undressing which is 
typical of London and the provinces at 
the present time, the employment of 
fetichistic objects such as ropes, bottles, 
candles, the telephone, or an abnormally 


large and furry cache-sex, which is be- 


coming increasingly popular in the 
United States, and the elaboration of 
sado-masochistic themes as exemplified 
in the whipping act of Lucy Fehr and 


i 
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Florian Laurent at the Folies-Pigalle in 
Paris. All three allow full scope to the 
current worship of the female bosom and 
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well as skilful practitioners of their craft, 
they merely add to the exciting cate- 
gories of art and the drama, one that, if 


buttocks. These can be, and are, dis- 
played to full advantage by the stripper. 
If nature fails her, she can employ the 


essentially humble, can none the less be 
entertaining and of some service to the 
community. 


most cunning of artificial aids in the 
form of flesh-coloured inflatable bras- 
siéres and the like. 

Are strip-tease and pornography 
simply substitutes and compensating 
mechanisms, or do they offer additive 
pleasures of a different kind altogether? 
M. Chevalier, concentrating on the 
psychology of the stripper and the nar- 
‘Cissistic, often Lesbian, exhibitionism of 
her performance does not tell us. What 
he does do, at some length, is to produce 
a series of analogies between the stripper 
as artist (and surprisingly often as 
intellectual), and the painter (Gruber, 
Picasso, Grosz, Guys, Pascin) and poet 
(from Ovid to Baudelaire) as commenta- 
tors on similar sexual experiences, actual 
mythical, or merely imaginary. But there 
is a profitable line of investigation here 
which M. Chevalier, for all his Freudian 
awareness and close study of the erotic 
impulse, as the arts, including strip- 
tease, relive it, has neglected. 

Nevertheless, we should be grateful to 
M. Lo Duca and his colleagues for pro- 
viding us with this illustrated guide to 
the erotic fantasies of our age. They 
have given us a pictorial image of con- 
temporary sexual wish-fulfilment that is 
devastating in its completeness. The 
macabre picture of the enormous half- 
naked bosom of Madame Carrie, sixty- 
year-old veteran of the New York bur- 
lesque houses, recently féted at her per- 
formances in Paris, takes one some way 
beyond the curious to the absolutely 
pathological. Yet, perhaps, when the 
performers are aesthetically pleasing, as 
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FELO DE SE by Aidan Higgins. (John 
Calder. 11s. 6d.) 


Both book and writing are unusual. 
This is a Continental-style paperback. 
The spine of my copy has torn already, 
but the lively jacket is laminated and 
stays clean and shiny. By doing this, 
John Calder has reduced the price by 
several shillings. He introduces a young 
Irish writer of uncommon talent, joined 
in these six stories to a hopeless Weltan- 
schauung. (German words abound.) 
Devotees of Beckett may find the com- 
bination fruitful rather than frightful. 
The similarity is inescapable and it is 
hard to see where Mr Higgins will pro- 
ceed, unless he follows the master and 
deprives his characters of arms, legs, 
hearing and sight. Already they are sadly 
afflicted. Baldness before thirty (in a 
lady), a stench of decay, a_part- 
paralysed face, discoloured _ veins, 
rheumy eyes, a snout, a fractured spine, 
deafness, blindness, a discolouration 
under the right eye and hypertrophy of 
the prostate are a few of their difficul- 
ties. 

A lifetime, we gather, is simply the 
process of corruption, physical and 
moral; and these stories are about people 
who undergo this process more rapidly 
than most. Ireland is the favoured spot, 
both inland and by the sea. Dublin Bay 
is calling again; though Mr Higgins’s 
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strands are further south than the 
sandymount and Dollymount of Joyce 
umd Beckett. I believe I recognize 
Killiney and Greystones. However, his 
characters also listen to the waves in the 
North of England, Germany and South 
Africa. The sound of the sea obliterates, 
and these people are bent on obliteration. 

‘Killachter Meadow’ records the end 
—a practical one, suicide—of the eldest 
of four spinster sisters in an Irish decay- 
ing Big House. Such sisters, in such 
houses, are peculiarly Irish. One has met 
them and they are notably cheerful, 
busy and courageous and the last people 
in the world to drown themselves. One 
of these four is nearly like that, but we 
are told, significantly, that ‘she is not in 
this story’. The three sisters concerned 
are grotesquely ugly, despairing, idle 
and half-mad. ‘Helen Kervick was a col- 
lector of dead things, right from the 
start. She discarded dolls (capable of 
modestly lowering their eyes) in favour 
of rabbits strangled in the snares and 
overrun with lice and fleas, and these 
she disentangled and buried with her 
own hands.’ Emily-May was ‘a person 


who had run out of enthusiasms early’ 


on in life, and in the halls of her spirit, 
so to speak, toadstools grew’. Imogen 
has ‘the morals of a rhesus monkey’. It 
is a long road from Somerville and Ross 
to Beckett and Higgins. 

‘Lebensraum’ concerns Fraulein Sevi 
Klein who leaves Germany for London 
and has hips and spine resembling ‘the 
down-turned head of a dumb creature 
with muzzle lowered as though drink- 
ing’—a picture I cannot conjure up at 
all—and while she is ‘a lady down to the 
cockpit’ below that she is ‘a snake chit- 
terling or a chitterling snake’. (I have 
looked up ‘chitterling’ and it says: The 
smaller intestines of a pig.) Mr Michael 
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Alpin, who comes from Dublin and 
suffers from self disgust, becomes her 
lover and takes her back to the Irish sea- 
side. There are fine pages about the town 
folk ‘enjoying’ the beach: ‘A company 
coming down resigned, without too 
much enthusiasm and without too much 
style, into the Promised Land.’ Their 
complacency is shaken by the appear- 
ance of a hideous and symbolic tramp, 
and Mr Higgins becomes as extreme as 
this: ‘Thrown out of order and at a loss 
the herd was in full retreat, their dread- 
ful faces turned about, their mouths 
wailing soundlessly.’ Mr Alpin loses 
Sevi’s love, and himself. He, too, pre- 
pares for drowning, ‘his lust or love in 
the end reduced to this’. 

Uncertainty about the two ‘Ls’ pre- 
vails throughout. But one thing is sure: 
these people come nowhere near each 
other. ‘Asylum’ presents perhaps the 
most real relationship, and it may be no 
surprise to learn that it is Master and 
Servant. The one is rich, fat, deaf, drunk 
and dotty. The other is thin, shambling 
and penniless. The source of union is 
surprising: they play golf. This story is 
impressive and long. It could have been 
longer. Eddie Brazill’s life jumps through 
three stages too rapidly for us to believe 
it happens to the same person. First he 
appears as the son of an Irish chief 
steward, flogged inexplicably at school 
and grieving over his mother’s death. 
Very Joycean. Then he turns up endur- 
ing the horrors of English factory life. 
From this he entirely retreats, to our 
surprise since his character is quite un- 
known to us, and next appears shabby, 
threadbare, sniggering and shaking, and 
surely the first Irish factory worker to 
end up as sycophant to a lunatic golfer 
at a Northern English seaside resort. 
There has been almost no dialogue. It is 
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all told by statements. When one says it 
could be longer this is only assuming 
that the author will allow his characters 
to speak and live. But it is always Mr 
Higgins who does the talking and he 
has clearly come to bury them fast. 

Herr Bausch in ‘Winter Offensive’ 
has ‘only one preoccupation, and that 
preoccupation venery’. This limits him, 
and this is the least unusual of the 
stories, although the closest to being 
witty. The author lets off Herr Bausch 
lightest of all. He is destroyed not by 
himself but by post-war German 
economics. 

‘Tower and Angels’ is much stranger. 
Indeed, what it is about would be hard 
to say. A painter living in a tower in 
Heidelberg is visited by two women. It 
may be that the first represents lust and 
the second love. But, if so, the second is 
inexplicably valueless. We leave the 
painter out on his tower—and I need 
hardly tell you that there is a long drop 
—‘a ludicrous figure staring wild-eyed 
out over the void, hair on end, capil- 
laries erupting on his florid cheeks’. 

There is more lust in ‘Nightfall on 
Cape Piscator’, which is about Mr 
Vaschel—there are hardly any christian 
names in this book—who has sleepless 
nights by the sea. They seem to be solved 
by the coloured maid. But no. He ‘feels 
nothing’ afterwards, and the story ends: 
‘As he came through the door the 
jackasses let loose their atrocious bray, 
derisive as though prearranged. The sea 
was pounding on the rocks. The sun was 
up.’ 
Although their monstrous features are 
deliniated at uncommon length, these 
remain half-people who have no 
christian names and are hardly ever 
heard to speak, conscripted with con- 
siderable art to establish the thesis that 
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life is loathsome. Of course, if the thesis - 
is true, individual character is as super- 
fluous as Mr Amis tells us it must be in > 
science fiction. But in these first stories 
Mr Higgins seems to think this of life, 
rather than to feel it. If these cripples 
represent human-kind—or even if they 
are introduced merely as rare cases, 
which seems unlikely—why does it 
cause no apparent distress? While Mr 
Beckett suffers, Mr Higgins enters vig- 
orously with a new list of skin diseases 
and announces his characters’ end, 
jackasses and all, with something very 
close to relish. 


CHARLES OSBORNE 


A SKETCH OF MY LIFE by Thomas Mann 
(Secker & Warburg. 10s. 6d.) 

LETTERS TO PAUL AMANN by Thomas 
Mann (Secker & Warburg. 30s.) 


Mann died in 1955 and he is beginning 
now to undergo the usual denigration 
(though he may take consolation from 
the fact that his fellow-passengers in the 
same boat at the moment include André 
Gide and Bernard Shaw). To some ex- 
tent, in the case of Mann, this critical 
disapproval is directed against the man of 
letters rather than the novelist: but, 
since the persona of the literary figure 
existed at all only to give weight and 
substance to the novelist that Mann 
quintessentially was, an attack on the 
bourgeois liberal fagade is, by implica- 
tion, an attack on the novels written by 
the more complex personality that shel- 
tered behind that facade. One reviewer 


of A Sketch of My Life has managed to 


give the impression that, because Mann 
was not in his early years possessed of 
great political wisdom, the novels are 
probably lesser works than we once 
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thought them to be. And another re- 
viewer criticized the same book for stop- 
ping short at 1930 (thus deliberately 
suppressing information about its 
author’s activities in Nazi Germany, no 
doubt). Surely not so grievous a fault for 
a book that was written in 1930. 

A Sketch of My Life is, in fact, a short 
autobiographical essay that does little 
more than skim over the facts of Mann’s 
career. If the early pages about his child- 
hood in Liibeck seem particularly thin, 
this is no doubt because he had used up 
that period of his life in such close detail 
in Buddenbrooks which is, in its way, as 
autobiographical in emotional truth as 
anything in A La Recherche. Fortu- 
nately, the Munich days when he sur- 
prisingly played Gregers Werle with the 
University Dramatic Club in the first 
German performance of The Wild 
Duck, and the year spent in Italy with 
his elder brother Heinrich, during 
which he began to write Buddenbrooks, 
are dwelt on at greater length. And 
when he discusses the authors that he 
admires, it becomes clear that Mann not 
only knew who his influences had been, 
but was able to define the exact nature 
of the influence in a curiously objective 
way: 

In a word, what I saw above all 
else in Nietzsche was the victor over 
self. I took nothing literally; I 
believed him hardly at all; and this 
precisely made my love for him a pas- 
sion on two planes—gave it, in other 
words, its depth. Was I to take him 
seriously when he preached hedonism 
in art? When he played off Bizet 
against Wagner? What to me were 
his ‘blond beast’ and his philosophy of 
force? Almost an embarrassment. His 
glorification of ‘life’ at the expense of 
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mind—that lyricism that turned out 
so disastrously for German thinking 
—I could assimilate in only one way: 
as self-criticism. True, the blond beast 
haunts my own youthful work; but 
it is, on the whole, divested of its 
bestial character, there is not much 
left of it bu the blondness and the 
lack of mind—objectives of that erotic 
irony and acceptance of the conserva- 
tive, in which the mind, as it was 
quite well aware, did not give away 
too much. 


Paul Amann, the addressee of the 
Letters, was an Austrian philologist 
who emigrated to America after the 
Anschluss. The correspondence began 
in 1915 when, lying in a military hos- 
pital in Vienna, he read an article by 
Mann, Gedanken im Kriege, and felt 
impelled to write to the author, disagree- 
ing violently with much in what Mann 
himself later called ‘that last great rear- 
guard action of the romantic middle- 
class mentality in the face of advancing 
modernity’. Mann replied at length, and 
their correspondence and _ eventual 
friendship continued for nearly forty 
years. Amann’s letters have not been 
preserved: Mann’s are polite, discur- 
sive, trivial, pompous, charming, reveal- 
ing, occasionally misleading (‘I hate 
democracy,’ he writes in 1916, ‘and so I 
hate politics, for it is the same thing’) 
but nowhere, I fear, are they of any 
great importance to the student of 
Thomas Mann the novelist. 


CHRISTINE BROOKE-ROSE 


THE CHARACTERS OF LOVE by John 
Bayley. (Constable. 21.) 
Some time ago in these pages I indulged 
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in a blow-off about the smart labelling 
or ‘placing’ of their own characters that 
many modern novelists go in for. I have 
done it myself, though, and I under- 
stand only too well the temptations of 
knowingness. But this is only one small 
aspect of a much wider problem, that of 
the author’s own place in his work, and 
this in turn is part of a wider problem 
still, that of (oh dear, yes) reality. 

For the curious fact is, the more one is 
conscious of the author—his insight, his 
powers of analysis, his use of symbols, 
his wit, his opinions, his very fascina- 
tion with the predicaments he arranges, 
in brief, his attitudes—the less one be- 
lieves in the reality of the people he is 
depicting. One tends to see only the 
author doing his stuff. At least, this is 
what seems to have been happening to 
the novel, which we have come to re- 
gard as an organism for its own sake, or 
a significant reflection of its time, or a 
mouthpiece for the author’s views, or a 
plural projection of his personality. No 
one believes in the characters of a novel 
any more, least of all the authors. Many 
of them have been seriously concerned 
with this whole problem, and now here 
comes John Bayley, with an extremely 
interesting, if somewhat opaque contri- 
bution. 

Characters in modern fiction, he tells 
us, are observed rather than loved. Mean- 
ings are more real than people. Yet in 
the greatest novels, personality is the 
meaning; one cannot say of their charac- 
ters that they do or do not ‘speak to us’, 
they simple are, in all their contradic- 


tory complexity and fundamental un-- 


knowability. 

In his Epilogue, Mr Bayley makes a 
broad division, which he admits is 
artificial, between writers whose subject 
is ‘Nature’, in the traditional sense, and 
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writers whose subject is the ‘H ; 
Condition’ (about which Iris Murdoc 
has also written recently). The portra 
of Nature implies: 


. . . an absence of purpose, of in 
sistence, and of individual insight; . . . 
an almost involuntary fidelity to what 
is constant in human types anc 
human affairs . . . a lack of pretensiom 
—the author gets no particular credit 
for his awareness of Nature though he 
may get credit for portraying it well! 
The Human Condition, on the other 
hand, implies a personal sense of 
where life is significant, of where 
humanity suffers especially or feels in 
tensively; of unusual violence and un- 
usual modes of feeling; of interesting 
development or of illuminating decay. 
The subject matter may even be the 
same, but those who write about 
Nature take it for granted, while 
those who write about the Human 
Condition take an attitude towards it. 


Later he adds: ‘Taking other people’s 
reality for granted is . . . the first re- 
quirement of love. And it is also the first 
requirement of character creation.’ 

Of course, much of this is truism, and 
in an obvious sense the book is old- 
fashioned. But because truisms need say- 
ing again and again, and because the 
cry ‘back to nature’ is necessarily re. 
current as each fresh mode of seeing 
turns to artifice and eventual emptiness, 
the book is also bang up to date. Its 
greatest strength, moreover, lies in Mi 
Bayley’s examination of three main 
works in the light, precisely, of artifice. 

He first takes Chaucer’s Troilus and 
Criseyde. Now many critics believe that 
Chaucer’s realism is a result of his free 
dom from convention and his mockery of 
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the rules, but Mr Bayley shows, most 
convincingly and in enjoyable detail 
which is all too rare in critical discussion 
of mediaeval literature, that the realism 
on the contrary operates through con- 
vention and depends on the rules. For it 
is through his extraordinarily sophisti- 
cated use of rhetoric—often standing it 
on its head—that Chaucer develops ‘an 
awareness of separate people that goes 
deeper than any insight into abstractions 
like love and grief and the “truth” about 
men and women’. There is an absence of 
the moral explanation and demonstra- 
tion we expect from the ‘psychological 
novel’ (as Troilus has been called), while 
the very acceptance of the Courtly Code, 
and the unselfconscious use of all its 
artificialities allow a ‘depersonalizing of 
the author’s play of intelligence’ (clumsy 
phrase), and an atmosphere of incalcul- 
ability which make us feel, as we do not 
in Boccaccio, that everything might have 
happened differently. Above all we see 
Criseyde both from the outside and in- 
side, both as a ‘character’ (what other 
people have) and as a ‘consciousness’ 
(what we are). 

Mr Bayley then uses the very smartness 
of the horrible ‘placing’ game to analyse 
the process, unique in Shakespeare, by 
which Othello evolves as a tragedy of 
incomprehension. In the other tragedies 
there is somewhere some communion in 
sorrow, but not in Othello. Nothing is 
fixed or fated, and the incomprehension 
is paradoxically a form of spaciousness, 
for the lovers do not place each other: it 
is the identity game that throws Othello 
off his magnificent certainty, ruled as he 
is by his passion for cause and decisive- 
ness, from the very moment when he 
first glimpses, as newly-weds do, an un- 
expected aspect of Desdemona’s identity, 
so that he lets Iago’s insidious ‘placing’ 
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of Desdemona as a gay Venetian deb un- 
settle him, and finally allows the 
spaciousness of his love to be enclosed 
inside Iago’s despicable comprehension. 
There is, moreover, a vital connection 
between the theme of love and the two 
kinds of moral awareness depicted—the — 
Renaissance self-regard, or consciousness 
of one’s moral position in society, and 
the consciousness of goodness as valuable 
merely to serve the will. Othello is the 
classical _man-in-society, Iago is the 
romantic man-on-hisown. We = as 
moderns tend to feel with Iago, we share 
his wish to escape the self and, as Mr 
Bayley puts it, to ‘corner others’. 
Ironically, although Iago triumphs in 
getting Othello wholly ‘placed’ (for he is 
made to act strictly within Iago’s field of 
comprehension), it is only Iago who is 
‘placed’ in the end, love and honour 
being too boundless, as presented 
through the poetry of the play, to re- 
quire an inserted conscience of any kind. 
I think that Mr Bayley may have 
made his task unnecessarily difficult by 
choosing love between characters as a 
theme to illustrate his thesis of the 
author’s love for and total acceptance of 
the characters. The two loves are con- 
stantly merging—as no doubt they are 
meant to—just as the author’s con- 
sciousness is constantly merging with 
the consciousness of the characters. This 
leads to some dubious equivocation, as 
when he tells us that the I. A. Richards 
parody criterion ‘clearly cannot have 
any relevance to Shakespeare’s dramatic 
poetry, whose simplicity (if it is simple) 
is not that of the author’. In other words, 
Shakespeare is so good a dramatist that 
the criterion cannot apply to him, there- 
fore Shakespeare is a good dramatist. 
One accepts his reasons for choosing 
love: ‘love is the condition of person- 
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ality and vice versa,’ it cannot be ‘pene- 
tratingly explored, compassionately re- 
vealed, and so forth. It cannot be re- 
vealed at all: it can only be embodied.’ 
Nevertheless, half the time he is not dis- 
cussing love at all but awareness, and in 
fact he is most successful when describ- 
ing not love but knowledge, as ‘em- 
bodied’ by James in The Golden Bowl. 

For here we have, in effect, the ‘game’ 
as the main theme. Charlotte and the 
Prince have indulged in ‘placing’ the 
Ververs, and their love depends on this 
mutual bond of knowingness: ‘ours was 
everything a relationship could be, filled 
to the brim with the wine of conscious- 
ness.’ But when the Prince marries 
Maggie Verver and Charlotte marries 
Maggie’s father, this mutual bond col- 
lapses from the moment that the Prince 
decides not to tell Charlotte that Maggie 
‘now knows’; when Maggie refuses to 
‘know’ as far as Charlotte is concerned, 
it is in effect a refusal to play the game, 
and an implied judgment on it. The 
Prince, in fact, rejects Charlotte's 
‘placing’ of Maggie for him, and realizes 
that Maggie is offering him something 
more worth while, an intimacy without 
the need for explanation. Mr Bayley 
emphasizes James’s concern here with 
the power of not knowing, and it is true 
that the evasion of a showdown is most 
dramatic; surely, though, Maggie’s 
power lies precisely in the fact that as 
far as the Prince is concerned she does 
know, however much she refuses to 
know (and therefore to tell us) the de- 
tails. Even so, his comment is extremely 
pertinent : 


. . goodness, embodied here in 
Maggie’s dependence on conventional 
values, not only gets better results 
than wrong-doing but is also more in- 
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teresting. It retains its mystery, which | 
will offer an unending avenue of ex- - 
ploration to the finer faculties, where 
wrong-doing ends in a blank wall of 
the obvious. It would so end, that is, 
if it were able to declare itself for what 
it is, but convention and Maggie save 
it from that fate by drawing it under 
the cloak of respectable incalcul- 
ability ! Charlotte and the Prince are 
positively not allowed to appear in 
the stupidity of their true colours; it 
is one of the triumphs of Maggie that 
she compels them to be not only good 
but interesting: by ‘not knowing’ 
about them she forces them to retain 
the aura of mystery and convention. 


It is a great pity that this book is not 
more clearly presented and better writ- 
ten. I have quoted only good bits, but 
Mr Bayley can write excruciating sen- 
tences, paragraphs and pages, full of 
qualifications and counter-qualifications, 
unproven therefores, constant argu- 
ments with other critics, innumerable 
digressions into Tolstoy, Lawrence, 
Flaubert, Proust, Balzac, Goethe, etc, etc, 
not to mention mind-wrenching phrases 
like: ‘Iago equates his cynicism with 
understanding, but as Conrad says in 
Chance...’ or ‘And, as Chekov might 
have put it in his sensible way on this 
issue, as he did on that of art versus 
science, “we are treating of assets 
only”,’ all of which made me long for a 
plain, ‘T-like-it-here’ bit of criticism. Then 
there are the complex arguments that 
suddenly flop bathetically into, for in- 
stance: “All this indicates that whatever 


-we think of Othello, he is at least very 


unlike Iago’ or ‘he [James] is pre- 
occupied with the morally significant 
theme, and it is what he usually starts 
with. He is not like Jane Austen...’ 


y- 
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_ It was perhaps this continuous con- 
(followed by a long comparison). 

fusion which prevented me from grasp- 
ing just how the principle of love 
operates, how, in other words, the three 
authors in question ‘embrace and in- 
habit a character without making it 
either a projection of the author’s self or 
a vessel of moral discernment’. Mr Bay- 
ley seems to show us only that they do 
so, Chaucer through the ‘realism of 


rhetoric’, Shakespeare through the 
‘dramatic poetry’, and James through 
the ‘divine principle’ for treating 


domestic and social passions imperson- 
ally and dramatically, the discovery that 
excited him so much as ‘a key that... 
fits the complicated chambers of both 
the dramatic and the narrative lock’. 
These are the artifices used, but so they 
have been by others. There is also ‘the 
neutrality of love’ (as opposed to three 
other methods which I found unsatis- 
factorily described and very overlapping 
in practice: the French ‘dogmatic’ tradi- 
tion, the “whole truth’ tradition, and the 
romantic’ tradition). This ‘neutrality of 
love’ never quite comes to life as a 
superior creative principle. Is it then a 
question of the degree of love? In which 
context. surely, love becomes quite 
simply synonymous with genius. 
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